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ParapoxicaL though it may seem, scores of pcople 
Jiave been saved from ruin and despair by what has 
appeared nothing but a crowning disaster. 

A watchmaker and jeweller in a provincial town 
was on the brink of ruin, He had worked hard and 
done his best, but illness and misfortune had dogged 
tim. Profitable customers would not come, ant kis 
stock was apparently destined to be on his hands 
for ever. He was in danger of being sold up, and 
there was no one to whom he could look for assist- 


ance. 

One dismal night he went to bed fully expecting 
that the next day would see the bailiff in possession 
of his premises. But during that night his shop was 
rifled by robbers. It might have seemed that all 
was over with him. 

But the shop was all insured against burglary, 
and the insurance money enabled the tradesman to 
stave off the crash wh.ch had been imminent and 
make a new and prosperous start. 

Other tradesmen havo been saved from ruin by 
fire. Their businesses have been in a shaky or other- 
wise desperate state. There has been no hope of 
carrying them on, nor the faintest prospect of any- 
thing turning ai . 

Then an accidental conflagration has swept every- 
thing away—including the difficulties. 

Men have been hopeless failures in a particular 
line of business. They have known that they have 
made a great mistake in ever starting that icular 
kind of shop, and that they will never get on while 
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Ir is generally accepted that men are made of 
sterner stuff than women; but is this really the 
case? A boy’s training is to go through life inde- 
pendent of the outward signs of affection, and this 
is a fact sufficient in itself to check any display of 
emotion on his part. 

Even the fondest parents will caress their daughters, 
but a boy must take their tenderness for granted ; 
while where father and mother are of reserved nature 
a boy is brought up on Spartan principles indeed. 

A little boy, barely six years old, once ran across 
the lawn to meet a mother of this description, and 
in an access of childish affection buried his face in 
the folds of her dress, only to be repulsed with the 
words, “Don’t be a baby, Arthur.” 

Immediately the child’s little heart froze within 
lim, and the fact that he was a boy could not in 
any way have lessened the sense of desolation which 
must have crept over him. 

And there are many grown men, even if they have 
not the recollection of similar rebuffs in their child- 
liood, have at least suffered from the want of maternal 
touches. 

Checks to demonstrative affection are often given 
with the idea of bringing up a boy to be a boy, and, 
united ag the home circle may be, a very grave 
injustice is done to some natures, which are irreparable 
all their life. A nature thrown back upon itself from 
childhood inevitably becomes warped, and a character 
is developed which scems still further to invite re- 
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Ir never pays anyone to be stuck up about their 
social position, because nobody, no matter how 
exalted a sphere they occupy in the world, can be 
sure that they do not como from very humble an- 
cestors. And the ancestors of some very great folk 
have been very humble indced. . 

To start with as exalted an example as possible, it 
may be gently hinted that the versatile “War Lord,” 
the German Kaiser, is not altogether fair to his 
ancestors. He is exceedingly fond of referring in 
his numerous speeches to his “ever-to-be-remembered 
grandfather,” and to that other member of his family, 
Frederick the Great. 

But he never mentions that the gentlemen who 
founded the House of Hohenzollern were robber 
barons cf the Rhine. They had no prevision that 
their descendants would occupy an imperial throne, 
nor did they even know that a kingdom of Prussia 
would come into existence. . 

They cheerfully occupied themselves in cutting 
throats and annexing the purses of other ple. 
Subsequcatly one of them, having accumulated a vast 
amount of plunder, had himself ennobled as Marquis 
of Branden oe A later marquis got himself made 
an Elector of the Holy Roman Empire. And finally 
another Elector induced the potentates of Europe to 
recognise him as King of Prussia. 

«One of the grandfathers of Cecil Rhodes, the 

Colossus” of South Africa, was a milkman, who 
has becn seen carrying round milk in the Hampstead 
Roai, in London, by people still living. 
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they try to run it, however they may try. But) 
debts and other responsibilities have kept them | 
tied to the shops. They have been like unhappy 
wretches bound to the masts of sinking ships. Many 
of them have gone down into the depths of the ocean 
of ruin. But others have been saved by what out- 
siders have regarded as calamities. 

A chemist set up a shop in a small but growing 

tcwn. There were very few customers; but he knew 
that the place was bound to develop, and he felt sure 
that if he could only hang on long enough he would 
make an enduring success of his venture. But in 
order to hang on he needed capital to tide things 
over, and he had but a slesalee balance at his 
bankers. 
_ He made a plucky struggle. He stinted and saved 
in every possible way, and half etarved himself. 
He attended to the shop like a slave. But it all 
seemed of no use. The town didn’t grow fast enough. 
Eventually there was not a sovereign in the bank, 
and the chemist decided that he would have to bolt 
t» escape his creditors. 

He was actually upstairs packing a handbag pre- 
paratory to a midnight flight, when a rich man 
gaa through the town in his powerful motor-car. 

n some way or another the car got out of control. 
It crushed into the chemist’s window, and made a 
wreck of the place. But the rich man was the soul 
of ers and the compensation he voluntarily 

id was so handsome that there was no necessity 


jRuinAverted Disasters 


ing misfortune page the chemist in a position to 
hold his own till a prosperous time arrived. 

Sometimes, it must admitted, when Dame 
Fortune overreaches hersolf, she does it in @ wa 
that the person whom she is benefiting in a round- 
about way doesn't like—not at the time, at all 
evente. mfort, however, comes afterwards. 

A girl in a cheap shop in a small country town 
was working for miserab Pay. She was cramped, 
stifled, and never seemed able to do her best. 

A theft was committed in the shop. She was 
accused of this. She was innocent, but everything 
was against her, and she was sent to prison. When 
she was released she intended to bravely start again 
in the same town, and win back the character she 
had so undeservedly lost. 

She was engaged, and believed that the man would 
stand by her. But he was a coward, and deserted 
her in her time of trouble. This was more than 
she could bear. She lost heart and ran away to 
London, with no other purpose than to hide herself. 
But in London she found kind friends who helped 
her. These friends discovered that she was not fitted 
to be a success as a shop-girl—but that she had a 
genuine artistic talent. . . 

It had never been cultivated, and its existence 
had been scarcely sus; even by herself. Pro- 

ly developed, it ae her to fortune and 
happiness. And she would never have learned how 
to use it had not spiteful Dame Fortuno driven her 


lee the contemplated flight. What seemed his crown-' away from home. 


buffs, instead of the sympathy and understanding for ! 


which it longs. 

A good many men who seem to us like Ishmael, 
their hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them, have unsuspected wells of feeling which 
have never been reached. 

One of the worst features of bringing up a boy in 
a cold atmosphere of self-restraint is that when a time 
may come to him of real grief and trouble he is 
unable to find balm and consolation from any 
member of his family. It may seem strange to affirm 
there can be no real confidence without demonstrative 
affection, but it is none thc less true. 

For instance, who could feel drawn to unburden 
themselves to friend or relative who sat in a rigid 
attitude on the far side of the room. Confidences no 
less than confessions seem to = not only sympa- 
thetic ears and near neighbourhood, but something 
also which the touch of the hand alone can give. 
Understanding is not always found in words nor com- 
fort in speech. 

Another danger to a boy who has been brought up 
without domestic: affection is when he begins to grow 
up and leaves his home to take his place in the world. 
Should he then meet with some little touch of un- 
usual sympathy from one of the opposite sex, his 
starved emotions respond with such eagerness that 
he will readily fancy himself in love, when probably 
he is only attracted by the womanly tenderness he 
has hitherto had no experience of. 


The founder of Lord Rosebery’s family was a& 
respectable shopkeeper of Edinburgh, of whom, by 
the way, the ex-Prime Minister is very proud. 

By the way, the circumstance that Lord Rosebery 
married a daughter of Baron Rothschild renders the 
origin of the famous family of financiers doubly 
interesting to British readers. The first Rothschild 
of whom, mention is made in history wasn't a Roth- 
schild at all to start with. His original name was 
Meycr Anselm Bauer. 

e was the son of a small Jewish tradesman. 
When quite young he set up for himself as a pawn- 
broker and moneylender at Frankfort-on-Main, in 
Germany. As a sign to be set up over the door of 
his establishment he chose a red shield—which, in 
German, is Rothschild. 

For business reasons he took the name for his 
own. He won for himsclf so splendid a reputation 
for integrity that when the French Revolution was 
threatening to break out many of the French aris- 
tocracy smuggled their plate and jewels out of France, 
and sent the articles to Rothschild. Fearing that, he 
might be robbed he buried the precious consignments 
in his back-garden, . 

Tho depositors, of course, hcped to redeem their 
property later on. But many of them perished on 
the guillotine, and the valuables wero never redeemed. 
They went a long way towards penton, J on a solid 
fcundation the fortuncs of the ex-pawnbroker. 

The Osbornes, Dukes of Leeds, owe their groatness 
to Ned Osborne, a country lad who, in the days of 


{Why Parents. Shh, Affection. 
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Many a young man knows what it is to go through 
life hungering for affection until he is married. It is 
very often noticeable that the man who makes the 
best fighter, and is undoubtedly manly in all his deal- 
ings with the outside world, becomes quite a different 
being when he enters his own home. 

The husband who can show to his wife the tender- 
ness of demonstrative affection, and receive from her 
similar endearments, is not spoilt by the fact for his 
outside work, but becomes instead strengthened and 
encouraged. When wo observe the half-hearted work 


of some men, we are inclined to put it down to Want — 


of ambition, whereas probably the spur they lack is 
appreciation in their own homes. 

There is a time for all tliings, and to delay a tired 
and hungry worker by lengthy endesrments, which 
evidently expect an equally lengthy response, is un- 
wise, but a husband is never too tired or worried for 
a kind glance and touch spontaneously bestowed ard 
asking nothing in return. 

A woman alone ca!ls reserve forces to her aid, and 
not only lives her single and solitary life with cre:lit 
to herself, but frequently becomes a tower of strength 
to others. A man without the stay of feminine in- 
fluence rapidly deteriorates, especially when he has 
passed tho age when personal vanity may sway him 
to some extent. 

A woman without obligations of love or duty accents 
the responsibilitics of ethers. A man without the 
ties of affection is inclined to drift. 


Greal Poli fumbleAncesiors, [ema mm | 


Queen Elizabeth, sought his fortune as a Yonden 
‘prentice. His master was a wealthy merchant, 
whose house was built on old London Bridge. 

One day, when the Thames was in ficod, the nicr- 
chant's baby daughter fell out of a window imo 
the river. Id Ned Osborne plunged into the rtis!:- 
ing flood after her at the hazard of his life. In after 
days he married her, and, helped by her fortune, 
became a rich and successful man. His great-gran:l- 
son was one of those who invited William the Dute’:- 
man to come and take possession of the throne of 
Great Britain, and was rewarded by being mace 
Marquis of Carmarthen and Duke of Leeds. 

The ancestor of the murdered King Alexander ef 
oe bm a ag pct 

e millionaire, Lo rasscy, belongs to a fami! 
the fortunes of which were mand by “Tom” Ace 
who started life as a navvy, and helped, with pick 
and spade, to construct the first railway in England. 

Many people imagine that the Duke of Fife, King 
Edward's son-in-law, whose family name is Duff, is 
descended from that famous Macduff who figures in 
Ales eeere ei pe But he isn’t. 

ittle more than two centuries ago ther ¥ 
through Scotland a “canny” old reer He ued 
to sell anything that would bring him profit. Ho 
carried a creel or basket on his back. And he wes 
known as “Creely Dufl.” He picked up quite a lot 
of money, and founded a family. It is from this 
“Creely_ Duff” that the husband of the Princess 
Royal, His Majesty's eldest daughter, is descended. 
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e A few I of Fact that will 
Picked Pars. @ <4 & Taterest You. 


Finding Pearls by X Rays. 
X rays are now being used by the fishers on the coast of 


lon for boa gars the oysters containing pearls 
wilh enetinct @ shells. 


Tomark bis gratitnde h ted on a 

To mark his aman who was 
dhange of ecusiaclalting colea tx Inia eaced 4d. to his 
lawyer's fee of £10, but the lawyer afterwards found that 
the whole sum consisted of counterfeit rupees. 

A Two-Ton Cake. 

What is claimed to be the largest ice-cake in the world 
was shown at a Fulham confectioner’s. The cake weighed 
two tons, was eleven feet in circumference, and ten feet 
high. It took three months to make. 


Workhouse Men who Mangle. 

So few are the able-bodied women in Wigton work- 
house that the men have toturn into the laundry and scrub 
and mangle five days a week. The guardians have agreed 
to introduce labour-saving machinery at a cost of £250. 
Nails for Scorchers. 

Mr. Rodgers, park superintendent of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has instructed ais police to take a six-foot plank of inch and 
a half timber, drive through it several long nails filed to a 
sharp point, and throw it in front of bhiey | motor-car which 
suena bo them £0: be axesedicig the speed limit of six miles 
an hour. 

Making a Name. 

Tt was stated at an inquest at Hampstead recently on 
& woman whose name was given as Reid-Froud, that her 
name was really Froud; but that when her husband was in 
the Army he worea a with the letters R.E.L.D. (Roysl 
Engineers, Indian Depot), and he adopted the additional 
name of Reid. 


Priest’s New Explosive. 

A Portuguese priest, Padre Manuel H has 
invented a new explosive. which is iotaed ae “i lant 
dynamite a caer eapionives oe = i - such 
purposes. layite, as the explosive made 
chiefly from 


ite ieaneioelere. As it creates smoke, it is unlikely to be 
used for war purposes. 
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A CATTLE LEAD. 
Tum illustration shows an appliance which farmers 


the spring the jaws 

when! rope ees 

top of handle 
y 


more handy for dosing purposes. 

By throwing the rope over a ao the 

the farmer is enabled to lift theanimal’s 

head, and he can then pour the medicine down its 
throat without fear of wasting any. 
-S0c~< 

HOUSEWIVES, TAKE NOTICE! 

Hears is a hint that housewives should take particular 

d Srongh the ‘ 

ro em of a 

curtain the stick is liable to 

tear it. Anyway, it does 

not peel slip through 

easily. But just put a 

thimble on one end of the 

stick, and you will find it : 

will glide through without causing any inconvenience. 


Top Boots for Dogs. 
High-top boots for dogs are now being sold in the shops 
of New York. 


Due to Athletica. ‘ ie oi ie - 
to the influence of athletics on p 
rls, the in use ten atthe ells 
Mest ioe er reste ter eas 
accommodate present-day scholars. 
Poor Pussy. 


Beauty’s Drawbacke. 

An Indiana schoolmistress has been compelled to send 
in her resignation because she is so pretty that she is perse- 
exten Pe ate eere The superintendent ignores the petition, 
signed by all the children, business mon, ministers, and 
public officials of the place, praying him to reinstate her, 


Not so Black as Painted. 

A tramp picked upa valuable gold scarf-pin at Honiton, 
Devon, took it to the police-station, and was rewarded with 
8s. Some time prior to this a gold bracelet was handed 
over and a purse containing a considerable sum of gold and 
silver, in both instances by tramps. 

Hotel Paya for Sermon, 

The landlord of aGrantham hotel pouty has to pay the 
sum of 40s. for a sermon to be delivered in the parish 
church inst drunkenness, tho ——- receiving the 
money. is is in accordance with a bequest made in the 

1706. The two hundredth sermon was delivered a 
ew Sundays ago. 
Actress Swallows a Chameleon, 

Miss Louise Douglass, who wished to advertise her 
forthcoming appearance at a theatre at Omaha, Nebraska, 
took the extraordinary means of at attention by 
swallowing alivechameleon. Almost at once she experienced 


orate of potash, and there is no danger in |.terrible pains, from which she died within afew hours. An 


autopsy was ormed upon her body, and the doctors 
found Vasant living, 


A HINT FOR CYCLISTS. 

WHEN repairing a puncture it is advantageous to 
apply a certain Bed rd iy co me patch 
' w it is ; easy 
y way to do this ay follows : 

@ penny directly over 
the repair and another one on 
the opposite side of the tube. 
Press them together, and then 
slip an ordinary trousers cli; 

: over the two coins. By this 
means you can put sufficient pressure on the patch 
without the trouble of gripping it yourself all the while 

setting. 


it is 
>—-0c< 
CLAWS OF METAL. 
Tx illustration shows a patent claw that is used on 
ships 0 bold the chain sutton: The idea is simplicity 
r} 


aed isiniicrd is in Paris dislocated 

An English cyclist 
PE ye me a ry pd He had 
to undergo an operation before he could close his 


The Cat Gave Warning. 

a abr b beh Ot wiewerer'th —_ 
footateps stairs, ousekeeper at some premises 
Cannon heck dlenovarsd a thief in the act of abstracting 
her husband’s coat. 


Paying to Plant Trees. 
To free a Wesleyan chapel at Hi , Essex, from debt 
a number of ishioners paid a 
LA ee a tree in the grounds, and thirty 
anday-school children paid smaller sums to plant shrubs. 


Electric Doll’s House: 

A firm of Tunbridge Wells electrical engineers is mak- 
ese fitting for the little daughter of a wealthy client a 
doll’s house, with electric lamps, switches, and so on, of 
infinitesimal size. . 

Pheasant’s Railway Journey; 

A pheasant which was disturbed by some Essex sports. 
man the other day flew through the open door of the brake 
van of a passing train, and travelled to Harwich. It escaped 
from tho van there, but was chased through the station and 


No Audience, 

To furnish entertainment for the parishioners in the 
winter evenings, and to augment a fund for a new o a) 
series of penny readings were arranged at Handley, t, 
but no one came to the first entertainment except the per- 
formers. 

Married by Proxy. 

A marriage by prory has just taken place at 3 German 
town, the bridegroom—who is 5,000 miles away—being repre- 
sented by a substitute. The bride was a young farmer’s 
daughter, and she was married to a carpenter named Kotz, 
who emigrated to America and is now a prosperous artisan 
in Cleveland. Kotz was too busy to come over for the wed- 
ding, and asked a former comrade to say “Yes” on his 


A gold-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each originaj 
illustrated paragraph used here. See footline. 


AIDS VENTILATION. 

You may sometimes notice when passing a farm ont- 
eypenring anivegh tha thee fall nea bees ona 
a as thou; a roper! i 

ss - . This is not den tonochiect; 
— it is a method by which 

CLL —~S«(tt Mee sheds are ventilated. 
hij jy Cae When tiling is com- 
pleted, and the ridge is 
rather 
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HOLDS THE MESSAGE. 

MussacEs are fixed to carrier pigeons in the follow- 
ing manner: A small tube of abou 
an inch in x he is fixed to the if 
bird’s leg by rubber bands, and, bei on 
the pigeon’s fight” Hetore the fata 

8 ‘ore 

ia attached to | 
is put inside, and on liberation 
carrier flies away with the letter. 


What Famous People are Saying. 


Marquees of Graham on Scots. 
The man who met a Scot who was not generous, 
never met a true Scot. 
Lord Strathcona on Canadian Energy. 
Nowhere is there more enterprise, or 
ede enthusiasm than throughout the Dominion of 
anada. 


n Strange Winter on Looking Young. 
— woman ee wants to look eee to cheat her 
clock, must git herself in perfect condition, and she 
must dress a little old. 

President Roosevelt on War. 

Though it is criminal for a nation not to prepare for 
war, so that it may escape the dreadful consequences of 
being defeated in war, yet it must always be remembered 
that even to be defeated in war may be far better than 
not to have fought at all. 

Augustine Birrell on Laughter. 

There is more is ieeghier fan is is eu” ~ 
aus or generally recogn ry A y 
mie ved ments dieticguished from the beasts, but the 
cares and sorrows of life have all but Gepnived man of 
this distinguishing grace, and degraded to a brutal 
solemnity. 


Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree on Imagination. 
i. Anything that awakens the imagination of the people 


Lord Kinnaird on City Life. 

Whatever talkers may say, though the country is 
very pleasant for a holiday, I prefer the city to live in. 
Lord Roberta on Discipline. 

What is needed to-day is the discipline of self-reliance 
and not the discipline of the barrack square. 
Archdeacon Burrows on Girls, 

Girls should think for themselves and try to 
reason out for themselves why things are what they 
are. 

Lieut.-Col. MorriesPollok, D.S.O., on Military 
Uniforms. 

While the days of the “ spit and polish” are past, we 
want a more useful working-dress and a real swa 
uniform for ceremonial use—" aly gold and glory.” 


Professor Alfred Newton on Bird Migration. 

Bird ae is a mystery that can be no more 
éxplained by the modern man of science, than by the 
simple-minded savage of antiquity. 


& Bright Paragraphs by 
Bright People. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne on Insanity. 

Insanity is largely a preventable and curable disease. 
Sir Henry Burdett on Ilinese. 

The poor have an idea that disease comes from Provi- 
dence, and can only be cured by drugs. Cleanliness and 
proper feeding are often what is required. 

Mark Twain on Girls. 

Girls are opp: | creatures. I shall have to Le twice 
seventy years old before I change my mind as to that. 
Bishop of Ripon on Historic Buildings. 

Great and venerable buildings, for which our land is 
in many respects conspicuous, are of lasting interest ; 
and exercise a considerable and real influence over 
the pone, the moral vigor, and aspirations of the 


uire would be ammunition, as our 
rich counties would furnish them with every other 
requisite. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY; 


From many 
remarks made to 
me, I gather that 
the majority of 
people have very 
swollen ideas con- 
cerning the tips 
taken by game- 
keepers. Of course, 
ce remarks = 
made by people 
who don’t shoot. 

‘ T sone th ro 
eeper is not qui 
in the same eat 
as the waiter, who 
looks to tips for his 
sole reward, he is 
certainly one of the 
workers whose pay 
is to some extent 
regulated by the 
estimated vaiue of 
his tips. In fact, em- 
loyers are not un- 
known who make no 
secret of the fact that they look to their guests on 
shooting days to bring the miserable pittance they 

pay their keepers up to a living wage. : 

‘ortunately for keepers, these employers are, like 
purple emperor butterflies, rather scarce. In contrast, 
there are many masters who tip their own keepers, 
which practice is the must valuable proof to the keeper 
that his efforts have been appreciated, especially when 
the fiver or tenner at Christmas is accompanied by 
words of encouragement, 

WAS IT BECAUSE OF THE MOTOR? 

Here is an instance of subtle, unconscious humour, 
though, I regret to say, at my expense. There was 
once @ man who took unto himself a wife, and likewise 
a motor; whether he kept the two with the idea of 
ascertaining Which of the twain was the more expen- 
sive, I do not know. . 

At any rate, I presided over a splendid day’s shoot- 
ing, which he enjoyed with a pair of expensive guns 
and a loader. When the day was done, he came to 
me, and placed in my hand the sum of three shillings, 
adding that “it was very good fun!” j 

It struck me that if he had said: “My sympathetic 
keeper! The ways of my wife and motor absolutely 
prohibit my giving you tho financial token of appre- 
ciation which my generous spirit suggests ; I pray 
you to acccpt the desire for the deed—by the by, 
my guns I obtained on the hire-purchase plan, and 
my cartridges on tick”—I could have understood his 
position, but—— 

One man I knew was not above saying, “To-day 
I have not a shilling—or I'd give it you.” But the 
next time he came to shoot, he would say, “Here!” 
and push a couple of pounds into your hand, as if 
they had been made of silver. 

Amongst the record tips I have known, was one of 
threepence in ancient eee This tip was given to 
an under-keeper who had struggled all day long 
through thick underwood with a heavy cartridge bag. 
Sheer inability prevents my describing the tone in 
which the recipient said “Thank you!” 

The givers of the most generous tips are, as a 
rule, those who give them with the least ostentation. 
In fact, one such tipper went so far as never to give 
& tip at all—he made you take it. 

TWITCHES THAT TOLD OF FIVERS. 

After each day, the keeper had to walk behind 
os enone eccentric sportsman; when he was 
ple his fingers would appear from beneath his 
ecat-tails, and twitch. This was a sign for the 
feches to snatch a crisp fiver from the half-hidden 
nd. 


NATURE SERIES. 
ae 


By ‘‘ Gamekeeper.”” 


The meanest tippers are local sportsmen who, chicfly 
as stop-gaps, find themselves invited at the last 
moment to about nine shooting-parties per week. 
Others who are of much the same value from the 
upping point of view, are hunting men who shoot 
only when there is no hunting. 

he shooting parson, with few exceptions I am 
glad to say, Renctions what he preaches; and, in 
Proportion to his small income, gives liberally and 
regularly to the keeper. And the few kind words, 
vrs sonompany his modest offering, double the value 
ct his tip. : 

_Unimpoverished noblemen stand alone so far as 
tipping is concerned; they do everything on a large 
scale, and, like sensible men, reward those who serve 
them well in proportion. 

But by far the most liberal tippers who fall a 
prey to the ave keeper, are prosperous business- 
men, successful publicans, and—before the coming of 
motors—cab-proprietors, and mining millionaires. 

Their occupations do not allow them to shoot often ; 
but when they do find time to shoot for a day or 
two, they like to enjoy themselves, and don’t mind 
paying for it. 

here are a few lucky keepers who—presumably 
from tips—are able to save enough to take a public- 
house in their waning years; but, if you questioned 
the average keeper, he would probably be only too 
Pg to accept a lump sum of £10 in exchange for 
1s annual total of tips. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS THAT DAREN'T BE 
BROKEN. 


Why K.C.’s Can’t Sue for their Fees, 


_ Custom makes more laws than all the Parliaments 
in the world, and from some of these unwritten codes 
not even kings are exempt. Thus, in functions of 
international importance—such as the funeral or 
wedding of a monarch—seniority is determined, not 
by the age of tho king or the power of the country 
over which be reigns, but by the date of his accession. 

For instance, the Kaiser, who came to the throne in 
1889, would take precedence over his uncle, King 
Edward, whose reign only dates from 1901; while both 
would have to yield pride of place to King Charics of 
Roumania, who has hold sway over his little kingdom 
for over forty years. But there is a limit, for dusky 
potentates are left out of consideration in this un- 
written law. 

By a curious freak of fate, there are nono in this 
country who are so strictly governed by unwritten 
laws as the law-makers themselves. In the House of 
Commons, clapping of hands is ruled “ out of order,” 
and members have to rely entirely on their voiccs 
when they wish to applaud. 

More remarkable are the rules as to the wearing of 
hats in the Houso of Commons. Front Bench mem- 
bers may not wear hats when sitting, while the re- 
verso is the rule for ordinary M.P.’s. When speak- 
ing, however, all members have to remove their hats; 
but if a member rises to move that “the question be 
now put,”’ the Speaker will not listen to him unless 
his hat bo on his head. : 

Even the late Mr. Gladstone once forgot this latter 
unwritten law, for he had left his hat in the cloak- 
room ; but a member sitting just behind him, who took 
a small size in hats, relieved Mr. Gladstone’s em- 
barrassment by placing his own hat on the G.O.M.’s 
massive cranium. 

Another unwritten rule of the House is that M.P.’s 
may not mention each other by name, but must 
always speak of “My honourable friend,” or “The 
honourable member for Muddleborough.” Similarly, 
judges and barristers speak of one another as “My 
earned friend.”’ 

No more stringent unwritten law exists than the 
rigorous exclusion from the Stock Exchange of all 
hats save the punctilious “topper,” and anyone who 
is ignorant or foolhardy enough to enter with a 
“bowler,” is unmercifully driven out, and probably 
has to go to the expense of buying a new hat. 

A strange unwritten law concerns the actual writing 
of legal documents. In these no stops are allowed, for 
the law is too important to depend on punctuation for 
its meaning. The custom of omitting stops, now 
universal, is believed to have originated from a case 
in which a misplaced comma changed the entire mean- 
ing of a will. 

Nowhere is there a more complex code of unwritten 
laws than at the Universities. One example will 
suffice as an illustration. Every member of Christ 
Church, Oxford, is obliged to wear a surplice when 
attending Sunday scrvice in the Cathedral, and it is 
an unwritten law that this garment shall be worn 
unbuttoned. 

There are various legends to account for this, but 
the most pleasing refers to the story of a bet. An 
undergraduate was dared by a friend to attend morn- 
ing service wearing only two garments. He lost, as 
top-boots were counted as two. But no longer can 
the surplice be employed as the third by enemieg of 
early rising. 

It is an unwritten law that no King’s Counsel shall 
appear at the Old Bailey, or any other criminal court. 
The explanation is that K.C.’s were originally sup- 
posed to be emploved by the King to protect the in- 
terests of his subjects against oppression; but the 
King—through his barristers—could not in any way 
be associated with a criminal case. 

Again, as barristers acting on behalf of His 
Majesty, K.C.’s were presumed to be above taking 
fees for their services. And so it comes about that 
no K.C. will take up a case without being paid a 
“retainer’’ in advance, since he has no legal claim 
to a fee, and therefore cannot sue for it if his client 
does not pay np 

Most people know that, in the medical profession, 
it is an unwritten law that no’docior shall advertise. 
But it is less generally known that when a patient, 
who is dissatisfied with his medical man’s treatment, 
goes to consult a neighbouring doctor, tho Jatter 
cannot treat the case without the consent. of the first 
medico, unless he would break one of the greatest of 
the unwritten laws of the medical world, and thereby 
render himself liable to be excommunicated by his 
fellow-practitioners. 


“Hr, waiter, this meat is like leather.” 

“Yes, sir. Saddle of mutton, sir.’’ 

Fare Srazru-Kerrrr (at a charity bazaar): “But, 
my dear sir, sixpence is too little for a rose. Your 
son has just paid half-a-crown for one.” 

The Financier: “Ah, but that’s just the difference. 
I have not a rich father like my son has.” 


BaeBGarn.- 
HUNTEES and non- 
in - hunters 
should beware of 
the underseller. The 
man who sets out 
to cut prices usually 
as a public 
Sermlactoe be more 
often he is merel 
a traitor to his fel- 
low-tradesmen. 
Cutting prices, 
however, is not the 
only method of 
underselling. 


Another plan fre- 
quently adopted is 
to t a special 


line advertised by 
a rival and offer 
much better value 
A the same pene 
is can easi Patronise Hi d Wi 
done ‘by , A a ron im and You 


Probably Regret It. 
cost price or under. 


Men who adopt these tactics make up for losses in 
one direction by extortion in another. People are 
sometimes misled by the idea that men who handle 
large quantities of goods have an enormous advan- 
tage over smaller tradesmen. This is not so to 
anything like the extent popularly imagined. Cor- 
petition is too keen. 

Besides, undersclling is as much indulged in by 
small tradesmen trying to work up a trade as by 
large firms who might with some plausibility pre- 
tend to be able to sell cheaper than the little men. 

When a baker calls on you and offers to supply 
you with bread a penny a quartern less than you 
oe paying, pause before throwing over your present 

Tr. 
THE QUALITY DETERIORATES. 


Notice the quality of the bread; its colour, inn. 
lightness, and its of sweetness. Notice also 
its weight. The underseller in bread, though at 
first he may let you have a full-weight, decent loaf, 
will probably leave something very different after 
he has been serving you a little while. 

Beware of the milkman who ig cq to sneak your 
custom from a fellow-milkseller by offering you 
extraordinary good measure. If you change your 
milkman and sooepe the proffered advantage, the 
benefit will probably be o M brief. 

After a week or two, one of two things will happer. 
The milk will be rather thin and watery, or the 
quantity will shrink to the measure you forme:ly 
obtained from your previous milkman. If tackled 
on the latter point, the dairyman will explain that 
milk in general is now scarcer, or the cows are giving 
less milk, so that he cannot really afford to leave 
more than the proper measure. 

Outfitters sometimes cut cach other's prices in their 
strenuous efforts to capture additional trade. Somc- 
times the wholesaler’s goods are unintentionally 
turned out, 6o that they facilitate the work of the 
underseller. 

For instance, there is a certain brand of white 
shirt, well known in the trade, bearing the same 
name and trade-mark in many different qualities. 

It is usually es for the uninitiated, casual 
buyer to see the difference between the quality of a 
dressed white shirt at, say, 4s. 6d., and another 
bearing the same name and trade-mark at 7s. 6d. 

CHEAPNESS THAT ISN'T DESIRABLE. 


Supposing then that hosier A does a fair 
trade in the 7s. 6d. quality, stocking perhaps nothing 
lower. What is easier than for hosier B to make a 
shout with the 4s. 6d. quality? Many of the public 
would naturally transfer their custom to B, thinking 
they had been robbed by A, and that they could 
now effect a clear saving of 3s. on each shirt. Time 
and wear would undeceive them to some extent, but 
in the meantime B would have won their patronage 
for shirts, and probably for other things as well. 

Grocefs are fond of running a line or two at cort 
or under cost price just to draw trade. Bread is a 
favourite commodity to be used for this purpose. 

Having no extra rent, or labour and expense of 
manufacture to pay, they can afford to unders¢ll 
the man from whom they buy their bread if by co 
doing they can win new customers for their groceries. 
In some towns, however, the bakers are sufi- 
ciently well organiscd to be able to hold their own 
against such unfair tactics. ; 

Some drug stores make a practice of undorsellinz 
the higher-grade chemists by selling nearly all 
patent medicines at about cost price. In many cascs 
they make up for this by getting best prices fcr 
inferior stock drugs. Another dodge is to attract 
customers by offering side-lines, such as candles, 
tobacco, or figs petroleum, at cost price. 

As is well known, there is scarcely ever a gocdl 
novelty placed upon the market but base imitations 
immediately follow. And there is no standard article 
of known excellence the sale of which is not injured 
by cheap, artfully copied substitutes foisted upon an 
undiscriminating public by those who are ever on 
the alert to undersell. 


“The Healing Springs and ths Pionsers”—a long complete story by Sir Gilbert Park » fi 
Pieces of fiction in the January number of PEARSON'S. MAGAZINE.” oF eaany Sealant 
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My Notebook. 


gee isa great thing 
neying of timate means are 
= wag a observed. Most of us 

now and get roped 


that is ht ht can be. ] 
yey how sew fous of caiiging have arisen 


weeks before tmas moat of us had als for 
charity. In some cases we gave. In some we did not. 
It is impossible to give every time. 


applications worded somethin like this: “ Pleace send 
wa subscription in the inclosed ee eT 


Now, that seems to me carrying this thing too far. In 
each case it was a woman who wrote. In one case a 
titled woman. No man would have the impudence to do 
have more sense. It is 


this. And, besides, he would 
doing irreparable harm to the whole cause of charity If 
a@ man won't give ly, Pda won't force into 
SE ee going to el bekigd the Arm wishing 
or a ap 
he could give, F 

But when he a ¢ letter from some well- 
intentioned but foolish-mi~’.ea woman of this kind, and 
he is asked to pay k..” in s her list he 

mad, i. ne sa; Anyhow, is how I 


other charitable fund. 
As a rule woman 
Mew Women can Help has a contempt for the 
Men man who has not the grit 
to stand and fight alone, 
-and who has to go 
through li She may not show it, she may 


life whining. 
not express it, but right down in her heart the feeling is 
there sure enough. 


depends upon the way in which it is done. 


No man has a right to be going from bad to worse in 
business and keep his wife uninformed. 
ce. 


be 
F 
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are many 
around 


who cannot keep up to concert pitch on their own. 

lave to be sonelaasly tuned. If the average man, 
En Ay finds right or wrong, would 
only take his wife into ce 8 good deal more 
than he does, it would help all the way round. 
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from being fretfal and a nuisance. She can help to 
make a success of him. And it ought to be worth i 
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Amp talking sbout 
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reading one 
the Mew Year that Way. tate g. hocks that 
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First, I know the author; second, I had a free copy 
of it given to me; third, it is published from the offices 

Weaby end fourth, it on 
favourite topic. is called Gat On on Get 
Our! and 


man or woman who did not get an increase 
of Wr this last week should read Gut Ow on Gut 
ery likely the reading of this book will insure 
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Ie’t there a lot of harm done that way, and don’t you 
think effort should be made to dissuade 
out of the habit ?” 


No,I don’t think so. At least, not altogether. Besides, 


OrGaReETTE, you seem to have it in your mind that you 
want to reform women only. But women have 


Gossip is a bad thing when you make the other person 
believe you, and so ruin a possibly good character. 
But that 


at ge frag pert omng Gossip is 
also chatter, and chatter is a useful if the t 
people get together. Chatter 
atructive. 


Suppose 
talking over the back garden wall next Deneday morning, 
when are hanging the Monday’s washing. 
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y morning ne » whi 
idn’t and couldn't do, they — 
the latest case in the courts, or even 
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You mustn't, Orcarzrrs, keep a woman in the 
el , OF ge ag hag lange aged eve 
as much right opinions as you 

have. renaghe gece geaer Bocanes, as 8 rale, she 
Mere a Waste madi sea Th tie qoute cate 
8 you. gives you the rig 

kind of person to talk things over with when t 
home in the evening. _—o 
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Pr pgp Ril ye or 
reverse, unless he gets told so now and again. 
blame is just as good as praise any time you like to 
write and blame me. I can take a wigging as well as 


anybody. 
PETER KEARY (Mr. Notebook). 
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MURDERERS WHO SENTENCE THEM- 
SELVES. 


One Man Imprisoned Himself tn his Own Dungeons. 


Tam case of the condemned murderer, who the 
other day practically sentenced himself to death by 
refusing to sign e petition for a reprieve, is not so 
rare a one as many le may ——- 

One famous wereld inatanes was of the Rev. 
Mr. Hackman, who shot the actress, Miss Reay, as 
she was leaving the stage door of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and who, although actually offered o com- 
mutation, preferred to die upon the gallows in the 

iation of his crime. 

ly a few weeka back, again, the Berlin papcrs 
chronicled the case of a wealthy land-owner, who, 
having shot a servant in a fit of passion, tricd him- 
self, with himself as judge, and sentenced himself to 
ten years’ solitary confinement in one of his own 
rivate dungeons in his own medisval castle in tho 

rt of the Black Forest. 

Nine years and somo odd months of this punish- 
ment he actually endured, his house steward doling 
him out daily a e ration of coarse prison fare. 
Unluckily for him, however, the authorities got to 
hear of the affair, and he was haled before the 
ordinary tribunals of his country, there to await his 
trial in due course. 

MADE HIS OWN MEN SHOOT HIM. 

Another extraordinary case also, curiously encugh, 
of German origin, was that of a sergeant-major of an 
infantry regiment stationed in Bremen, who a few 
weeks back sentenced himself to be shot by a squad 
of his own men. The soldiers thought they were firing 
blank, but the self-condemned man had surreptitious] 
removed the harmless cartridges and substituted ball 
ammunition, so that at his own word of command, 
“ Fire,’’ he fell dead. : 

Finally, it may be mentioned that John Lee, the 
Babbacombe murderer, who survived three separate 
attempts to hang him owing to some defect in the 
machinery of the drop, insisted vehemently that his 
sentence must be carried out “according to law.” 

is is, of course, quite contrary to the generally 
received opinion regarding the case. But the writer 
was recently assured of its correctness by the convict’s 
own mother, and her assurance is borne out by the 
Rev. John Pitkin, who was chaplain of Exeter gaol 
at the time. 

Said this gentleman the other day: “When the 
attempt to execute him (Lee) failed, he called out 
again and again, ‘I will be executed.’ And when I 
suggested after the third attempt to take his life that 
the execution should be postponed, Lee exclaimed, 
‘ Aren’t oa going to exccute me? I will be 


executed 
a 


Auntie: “Gracious, Georgie! What a big boy! 
per a you are following in your father’s foot- 


I have to wear his cast- 
ee fee 


rgie: “I am auntie. 
off slippers!” 


operating.” , 
othing,” retorted his rival. 
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Dotty: “Why, I wouldn’t marry you if you were 
the last man on earth.” 

Eddy: “I quite believe you. The last man on 
earth will have too many other troubles without 
thinking about getting married.” 

th Pee 


“On, my dear sir,” said a poor sufferer to a den- 
ae the second wrong tooth that you have 


“Very sorry, my dear sir,” said the blundering 


prekn, “but, as there were only threo when I began, 
Ee serl to ke'righs the oak ive” it 


Get On or Get Out. 


By the Author of 
‘* THE SECRETS of SUCCESS.” 
GET IT NOW. 


Price 1s. Post Free, 1s. 2d. 


On sale at all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers’ 
throughout the Kingdom, or post free for ls, 2d, from 
O. Agrnurz Pearson Lrp., 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.O. 


Upton Sinclair (author of “The Jungle") tells bis life story in the January NOVEL MAGAZINE—4d. everywhere, 
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By CONSTABLE ROBERT LOVELL, the World’s 
Champion Dog-Catcher, 


To say that I have captured every one of the 
142,976 dogs which I have conveyed to the Battersea 
Dog’s Home, London, during my twenty-three years’ 
connection with the Metropolitan Police, as the news- 
papers have kindly but untruthfully stated, is unfair 
to my late comrades and friends in the Force. 

It would be absolutely impossible for one man to 
remove 60 many dogs from such a huge place as is the 
Metropolis. I should have had to capture at least 
twenty dogs during every day of my twenty-three 
years’ service to create such a record. 

The credit of ridding the London streets of its stray 
dogs belongs, not to me alone, but to all the various 
divisions of the Force. For it is a part of eve: 
constable’s duty at any. time to take to the station a 
lost and ownerless dogs. 

But this I can claim: Tkat I have captured more 
dogs than any other individual living. For many 
years it was my task to go with a van to the various 
police-statfons in the Metropolis, to collect all the 
dogs that had been brought in, and to convey them 
to the Dogs’ Home at Battersea. 


BADLY BITTEN SEVERAL TIMES. 


The remainder of my time, my off-hours in the 
evening, and my Sundays, were devoted to catching 
“strays.” Thus, in the covrse of my career, I have 
personally captured many hundreds, and _ handled 
many thousands of all kinds of do s, from St. 
Bernards down to tiny toys, and of all degrees of 
spitefulness and ferocity. 

My task, moreover, was not an easy one. It meant 
that I had to handle every dog caught in the Metro- 
polis several times—to take it from the station-yard 
and secure it in the van, and thence, at the end of 
the journey, to take it before the authorities at 
Battersea. 

A van-load usually consists of from thirty to thirty- 
five dogs, while I have taken as many as three van- 
loads, or 127 dogs to the Home in a single day. My 
busiest year’s work was in 1896, when I conveyed 
13,831 “strays” to Battersea. 

It is not surprising, then, considering the danger to 
which I was exposed, that I have been badly bitten 
several times, on three or four occasions so severely 
that I was compelled to go on the sick-list. And 
though dogs mad with rabies are rarely heard of nowa- 
days—I ‘bo not remember taking one to the Home 
during the past six years gr more—I have conveyed 
at least six such dogs alive, co that the authorities 
could carry on investigations into their various states 
of madness, 

THE SEASON WHEN STRAYS ABOUND. 

Without such precautions were taken, the public 
would not be safe from the curs which find their 
way tothe streets. A well-conceived scheme is carried 
out in London, and in all large towns. During certain 
times in the year, principally about February and 
March, when the inspectors of dog-licences are about, 
a good many people purposely lose their dogs, rather 
than pay the fees, and so a great number of mongrels 
and others are without a home. 

They would very soon become a nuisance if not 
suppressed. As they are too numerous for the 
constables on duty to tackle them, from four to eight 
plain-clothes policemen are sent out‘from a division 
for a fortnight or a month on erd, with instructions 
to clear off all the strays of the district. 

To send out men from each division of the Metro- 
politan Force at the same time would secure more dogs 
than the authorities at Battersea could cope with, and 
80 one district is not tackled until its neighbour is 
cleared. Nowadays, stray dogs are not by any means 
so numerous as they were a few years back. 

CAPTURING NEWFOUNDLANDS WITH NOOSES. 

Catching “strays” is nervous work at first, but one 
soon gets used to it. And there is nothing startling 
as to the methods employed. Almost every constable 
carries @ piece of strong whipcord, with a runnin 
noose, ready in his pocket for any emergency wit 
any dog, no matter how big. ; 

As soon as the dog comes within arm’s reach, the 
noose is slipped over his head and round his neck. 
If of a ferocious nature, another noose is fastened 
tightly around his muzzle. With fin whipoced cutting 
into his neck, if need be, the most spiteful retriever or 
collie reci that the inevitable has happened, and 
gives little trouble in being conveyed to the station. 

That is the method by which I have captured 
hundreds of bulldogs, mastiffs, Newfoundlands, collies, 
St. Bernards, and other big dogs, and is, I think, the 
simplest one. Some men carry & small whip, with 
a ring; just large enough to s:ip up and down the 


“Some Tricitse of the Caricaturist 


handle, fastened to the lash. But this 
adaptation of the noose principle. 

A truncheon is never used, and is never necessary. 
If coaxing fails to attract the dog, the opportunity to 
laseoo him is seized, when he is trotting quietly along, 
or it is possible to get near him without attracting 
his attention. Constables out on dog-catching duty 
sdon get very expert in throwing tho lassoo. 

Very dangerous and mad dogs are destroyed in the 
station-yard by a veterinary surgeon; but all other 
dogs, no matter in what part of London they are 
caught, are eventually conveyed to the Home at 
Battersea. 

No dogs are received there grog through the police. 
The owner wishing his dog to be destroyed, has to 
pay a special charge, or else turn the animal loose, 
when the police will capture it, take it to Battersea, 
and s0 rid him of his xesponaibiliby. 

seas gage there are seldom less than five hundred 
dogs of all — at the Battersea Home. The 
mongrel or worthless dogs are destroyed. The better- 
class dogs are kept for some time, in case their owners 
should claim them, and then, if that does not happen, 
they are sold, and the proceeds put to defraying the 
expenses of the Home. 

ut the great majority of the dogs captured are of 
the mongrel type; although some very valuable show 
dogs have found their way into my hands. 

n times gone by, when rabies was occasionally 
prevalent, dog-catching was often exciting; but it is 
dull work nowadays. 


ee fc eee 
NO FALSE PRETENCE THERE. 


THe scene was a hairdresser’s shop, and when 
Theobald Gubbins (in whose Christian name his 
facetious friends usually eliminated the o) entered 
tkere was a gleam in his eye which seemed to por- 
tend trouble. 

“You remember selling me some hair-restorer when 
I called the other day to get shaved, gu hoary- 
headed old thief?” he said. “You sold it under 
false pretences, sir. You said it would restore my 
head to its original condition.” 

“Well, didn’t it work?” asked the barber. 

“Work? No. It’s taken off what little hair I 
used to have, and I am as bald as the pavement now.” 

“That’s quite right, sir. No false pretence about 
that. I said it would restore your head to its original 
condition, and you know, sir, most of us are born 
bald.” 


ef 


He: “Suppose our marriage isn’t a success?” 
She: “Well, we can divide tke presents.” 
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“Now,” said the man who was collecting testi- 
monials for a patent medicine, “I want the name of 
a man of prominence like yourself to give an endorse- 
ment of our wonderful cure.” . 

“Well,” replied the truthful man, “I don’t mind 
saying that one bottle of your medicine put my 
youngest boy on his feet in a marvellously short time. 

‘ou see, he broke the bottle, and then accidentally 
sat down on it.” 

———~ fe 
TURNING THE TABLES. 


Some few years since there lived a man by the 
name of Harris whose greatest pleasure was in tor- 
menting others. His own family was generally the 
butt of his sport. One cold and blustering night 
he retired to bed aed an ely hour, i —" being 
absent at a neighbour's. Some time after, returning 
and finding the door closed, she demanded admit- 
tance. . , 

“Who are you?” cried Mr. Harris. 

“You know who I am; let me in, it’s very cold.” 

“Begone, you strolling vagabond; I want nothing 
of you here.” . 

“But I must come in.” 

“What is your name?” . 

“You know my name; it is Mrs. Harris.” 
“Begone! Mrs. Harris is a very likely woman; 
she never keeps such late hours as this.” . 

Mrs, Harris replied: “If you don’t let me in I 
will drown myself in the well.” 

“Do if you please,” he replied. 

She then took a log and plunged it into the well, 
and returned to the side of the door. 

Mr. Harris, hearing the noise, rushed from the 
house to save, as he supposed, his drowning wife. 
She, at the same time, slipped in and closed the 
door after her. ; ’ a 

Mr. Harris, clad merely in a nightshirt, in turn 
demanded admittance. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. » 

“You know who I am; let me in, or I shall freeze. 

“Begone, you thievish rogue! I want nothing of 
you here.” a 

“But I must come ie 

“What is your name?” 

“You kage my name; it is Mr. Harris.” 

“Mr. Harris is a very likely man; he dcesn’t keep 
uch late hours.” . , 
. Suffice it to say, she, after keeping him in the 
cold until she wag satisfied, opened the door and let 
him in. : 

They were quits. 
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By A. R. DON WAUCHOPE, 


[Wovtp the “All Blacks” and “Springboks” have 
conquered the Rugby club teams of twenty years 
ago as easily as they do those of the present day, 
assuming, of course, that the old teams would play 
as well under modern rules as they did in their own 
time 

This was the question addressed to Mr. A. RB. 
Don Wauchope, the famous ex-Scottish International 
and in the opinions of many good judges the finest 
player ever seen on the Rugby field. r. Don Wau- 
chope confines his remarks to the New Zealanders, 
as at the time he wrote he had not had an op 
tunity of secing the South Africans play, but what 
he says may be taken as applying equally to the 

reat ,team which has succeeded where the “Alt 

lacks” failed.) 


I Have no hesitation in saying that the best teams 
of, say, twenty years aga would have held their own 
better than modern teains against the New Zealanders. 

The best teams of twenty years or so ago, when 
a@ more open and passing game had come in, played 
the game particularly: well Since then the character 
of the game has completely changed, and it appears 
to me that Rugby football as now played has greatly 


deteriorated. 
The game in this country has developed on the 
wrong lines. When the Welsh four three-quarters 


system was started, having four as against three 
opposing three-quarter-backs, it was advantageous to 
send the ball out to the extra man, and so the 
forwards did less shoving and the half-backs less 
running, the ball being heeled out as soon as possible 
and peseed quickly from hand to hand across the 
ground, i 

With four three-quarters on both sides thav 
vantage ceased, and it again became necessary’ . 
“make an opening,” but instead cf developing this 
all-important point under the altered conditions, this 
passing at once across the ground continued; 80 the 
geme is now usually played from side to side instead 
of from end to end of the ground. 

The logical outcome was to put an eighth man 
behind, and this the New nders have done. 
By means of this extra man it is possible to fet 
the three-quarter-back line on the move forward 
fore they receive the ball. 

The half-backs in this country have really lost 
all power of attack, and have become almost entirciy 
mere machines to transfer the ball to the three- 
quarter-backs. Twenty years ago they particularly 
were runners, and with the forwards and three- 
quarters did their share of attack, 

In those days, as the backs were fewer, there was 
more space in which to manceuvre, hence there was 
more individual brilliance than in the modern game, 
and it was more intcresting from the spectator’s point 
of view. This being so, it is difficult to compare 
the individual player of to-day with his predecessor. 

I think you would find just as much brilliance 
were the opportunity given, but I do not expect to 
see that brilliance until a game is developed which 
ccnsists not in carrying the ball across the ground, 
but in running forward toward the opponent's goal. 

The passing run, when straight down the ground, 
is infinitely harder to stop than are those across the 

ound ; in the latter the only question is pace. The 
former, when it occurs, which is now rare, is about 
the only enlivening part of the modern game. 

I must add, however, that the Welsh threc-quarter- 
backs appear to be distinctly more clever in “ making 
an ming,” even against equal numbers, by vary- 
fee the direction of attack, ¢g., wifen the backing- 
up three-quarter-back crosses and takes a pass on 
ihe inside. 

I might add that I am confident that twenty years 

o players would have scored oftener against the 

ew Zealanders. We developed scorers more than 
they do now, and nowadays everything appears to be 
sacrificed to “unselfisiness”—get rid of the ball, 
and, whatever you do, do not collared with it— 


which in reason Z . 
A booes cle 


is excellent, but 
can bo carried 
too far. 
HE DESERVES PITY. 

Tue man of this story is a very light sleeper, one 
who is easily wakened and who is a long time getting 
to sleep. In a Manchester hotel he had at last got 
sound asleep when a loud rap, repeated, awoke him. 

“What's wanted?” 

“Pac downstairs for you.” 

“Well, it can wait till morning, I suppose?” 

The boy = and after a long time the man 
was sound asleep again, when there came another 
resounding knock at the door. 

“Well, what is it now?” he inquircd. 

“’Tain’t for you, that package!” 
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NINTH SET. 


EXAMPLE. 


BELL.- 


Opposite you will find some pictures. Each of 
these pictures consists of a certain object or 
objects which, eithor singly or collectively, repre- 
cnt a surname. 

‘What you have to do is to find the longest 
sumame made up entirely from the names of 
objects depicted in each picture (or from words 
wi have the same sou.d). 

An — does not includo sky or shading 
necessary for correct drawing. 

Before you begin, cramine the example shown, 
which will make the matter clear. 

You have now to examine the pictures given, 
a:d discover the surname which each of them 
represents. When you have done this, write the 
names down in the spaces provided. Then fill in 
your name and address, cut across the page at the 
place marked, and keep this set of pictures by you 
until all th» subsequent sets have appeared. 

The prize of £500 a Year for Life will be pa‘d 
to the competitor from whom the Editor of 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY actually receives the 
pictures containing the 
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TOWNS ON STILTS. 

Tue pretty little London suburb of Hither Green 
is in danger of being swallowed up, the reason bein; 
that it is situated right on the linc of ancient chal 
excavations—caves, and dene holes—extending all the 
way to a point midway between Gravesend and 
Rochester, and beyond. 

The roofs of these subterrancan chambers have, 
from time to time, been propped up with timber 
supports, and these are now decayed. Subsidences 
have consequently resulted. In fact, Hither Green 
ie a town standing on stilts, and rotten stilts at 
that. 

But Hither Green may take heart of grace. It is 
not the only place in the same predicament. The 
ound beneath Greenwich is simply honeycombed 

y caverns, the roofs of which are similarly a 
perted. Several miles of tunne!s were recent 
explored by the Greenwich Borough Council, but 
many more miles of as yet unvisited galleries and 
chambers are known to exist. In one of the largest 
of these latter a ball was held some years back, and 
several of the props were then removed to give the 
dancers more rvom. . 

Reigate, again, is largely undermined ; and no 
living man has ever succeeded in roperly exploring 
the underground Jabyrinth above which stands Chisle- 
hurst; while in the salt districts of Cheshire it is 
the exception rather than the rule for the houses to 
rest upon other than insecure foundations, proppe 
up from below by wooden piles that are often in the 
last ‘stages of decay. : : 

The result is, of course, frequent subsidences, build- 
ings having occasionally been swallowed up bodily. 
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VANITY. 

Tue captain of a successful: football team in the 
North is a bit of a dandy in his way, and always 
makes his toilet with the utmost care before ven- 
turing on to the field. He is, in co uence, much 
admired by the ladies present, and their flattery is 
meat and drink to him. 

Rain fell so heavily during a recent match, 
however, that within ten minutes the und was 
like a quagmire, and the captain had the greatest 
difficulty in keeping his feet. Finally, just as he 
was preparing to shoot a brilliant goal, a urly full- 
back c and knocked him down at a spot where 
the geen was particularly soft, and when he arose, 
coughing and choking, he went straight across the 
field to the other wing, and remained there. 

“1 say, Billy, what's the captain changed wings 
for?” shouted a spectator to the new wing-man. 
“Does he think he can play better foot over 
there?” 

“Not he,” answered Billy, with a grin. “It's only 
his conceit. That last roll in the mud took all the 
curl out of his moustache, and he don’t want the 
ladies on the grand-stand to notice—that’s all!” 

“Ang you the ‘Answers to Correspondents’ man?” 
inquired the dyspeptic-looking caller. 

“T am,” replied the gentleman addressed. “ What 


can I do for you?” 

“ Firstly, what will dissolve a chunk of lead in the 
human stomach? Secondly, will you please refrain 
from publishing recipes for Christmas pudding here- 


after? ’’ 
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TRAIN SMASHES THAT ARE MYSTERIES. 
Tae Board of Trade verdict on the Grantham 
disaster, which has just been published, declares that 
eal cause of the accident must remain unknown. 
_ This finding does but add one more to the long 
list of similar mysterious tragedies of the track. 
_ Bo long ago as 1858, when railroading was yet in 
its infancy, there occurred at Chilham, on the South 
Eastern line, a train smash for which no adequate 
cause could be assigned. “A broken axletree,” said 
seme; “Too great speed,” opined others; but the 
official verdict, after exhaustive inquiry, was “cause 
On yun 7th, 1865, agai 
( une 7th, , again, a train ran off the 
rails near Rednal for no apparent reason, killing 
thirteen passengers and injuring forty; and two 
days later a precisely similar accident occurred near 
Staplehurst, when ten persons lost their lives, and 


a Mia injured. 

ese two terrible catastrophes, occurring within 
two days of one another, produced a widespread feel- 
ing of apprehension, and stories of foul play were 
freely bruited abroad. Nothing definite was eluci- 
dated » however; but in the following year yet & 
third shocking accident of a like kind, which took 
place at Brynkir, Carnarvonshire, was practically 
proved to have been due to the points having been 
tampered with by some unknown miscreant. 

In 1876 the famous Great Western “Flying Dutch- 
man” suffered a like mysterious derailment near 
Long Ashton, when, as in the Grantham case, both 
driver and etoker were instantly killed, and in 1880 
the “Flying Scotchman” was similarly wrecked some 
few miles north of Berwick. 
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TOYS OF FATE. | 


A Human Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. 


thoughts. Then of a sudden the heading of a paragraph 
caught his eye: 


“ DARING ESCAPE FROM PORTMOOR PRISON. 
“FLIGHT OF A FAMOUS PRISONER. 


_ “Late yesterday afternoon, details of which the authori- 
ties dandlantly refuse to divulge, an extraordinary escape 
was made by one of the convicts at Portmoor Prison, a 
man whom, a few months ago, was the centre of public 
attention in the notorious Zorzi case. The accused in that 
case, James Ellicott, it will be remembered, was sentenced 
to twenty years’ penal servitude. He was committed to 
Portmoor to serve part of his sentence, but, after something 
less than three months, he yesterday succeeded in making 
good his escape. It appears that two warders who 
attempted to capture the desperate man were hurt, but 
beyond this the prison authorities are quite reticent on the 
matter, and though many theories are current, one of 
which, the-most generally accepted one, is that the prisoner 
had help from outside, it is not at all certain how the 
escape was effected.” 
He felt of a sudden his palms grow hot and clammy. 
Ho found himself staring at the printed sheet with wide- 
m eyes and breath a pai he paper fluttered from 
his fingers. As he sank back on the seat he lifted a hand to 
his forehead and found it wet. 


He turned over the paper with curiosity, for he seemed 
to have been so long out of the world that he was un- 
familiar with ag topic recorded. Presently he found 
what he sought, the reference to his escape. He read it 
greedily. It wae not very long. It was very much like 
the report that Hartley had read in the train on the even- 
ing before, and merely stated the fact that he had eeayad 
and that rigorous search was being made for him. That 
was not very satisfying, but his eyes lingered on it a long 
time, and then he went on to the other aig jag! doings 
of the world, Imperial Parliament, and the Little Padford 
Pig Club. Then he came upon a peregraph that he read 
mechanically until a word caught his eye that brought him 
up suddenly rigid like the crack of pistol-shot in his ears. 
It was headed after the manner of the small country 


paper : 
“FASHIONABLE WEDDING TO-DAY AT SAFFRON 
BISHOP. 

“To-day, the old church at Saffron Bishop is to be the 
scene of a brighter tacle than the place has known for 
many & year, when Mr. Vincent Hartley, well known in 
shinning circles and in London Society, will lead to the 
altar Miss Muriel Danbridge, niece of Lady Blanthorpe 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Blatherwick Smith, of Saffron Bishop, 
from whose beautiful house the bride——” 


Vincent Hartley is a scoundrel. He deceives the 
daughter of a moneylender named Israel Zorzi, and 
when the father seeks revenge ho kills him. What is 
more, he induces another man to confess’the crime. 
He is striving madly to get Muriel Danebridge to 
marry him. 

Ellicott intends committing suicide, and he agrees 

i, die with ‘a crime attached to his name, But 
a light enters his darkness ; Muriel Danebridge renews 
her en, ent to him, and life is once again worth 
trie winstlay holds him to his promise, though. 
He is arrested for Zorzi’s murder, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude. 

Muriel Danebridge is under the influence of her aunt, 
Lady Blanthorpe, an alderman’s widow, who wants her 
to make a match. Mariel was engaged to Ellicott 
before he was sentenced. 

van Asperillo isa S h artist, and Shebah Zorzi’s 
a lover. Pile swears to have vengeunce on her betrayer. 


Shebah Zorzi, the moneylender’s daughter, is in 
hiding. 


Detective Nall is tho investigator who has the Zorzi Aman who, having found a pearl of great price, sells all * By Heaven!” sa , —_— 
murder case inhand. that he has and bare, has ind made a wise ain when ion ppright, clutching the paper in a shivering 
that all includes his own soul. - His face was grey. eyes were opened un- 


naturally wide, and his parted lips showed teeth clenched 
like a steel trap. The man was the very incarnation of @ 
terrible, slow-growing anger. He seemed to grow bigger 
in stature. His face hardened till it was all angles. 

“By Heaven!” he muttered , in a voice that was 
a 2 and hoarse, and dreadfa! 

He had no words; language was inadequate. There was 
no human articulation that would express the amasin 

ony of his soul. The written signs indicated th 
thing seemed to blaze from the and sear his brain, so 
that their meaning was indelibly ded there. 

For a moment he stood there stunned, and as incapable of 
coherent thought as of speech, only a great meresnening 
anger filling him, burning in his in, and urgin e 
heart on as though he were making a aa ay iag? ort. . 
His breath came and art barely ugh his teeth as 
one who had run hard. 

For all it was printed there so plainly, somehow it 
seemed unreal. His intelligence refused to understand. 
At this his groping mind set back upon the ok] tracks of 
the past, and he seemed to see dimly that Hartley had 
been fighting for more than his own life. Deep down 
there had m another motive—his love for Muriel 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 

“*A Striving and a Striving and an Ending 

in Nothing.” 

Tue daily paper, like that other product of our civilisa- 
twa, the general post, is a great conveyer of much of the 
paeedy © life. On the morning of this day, when the sun 
that ne was said to be a bride’s sun, because it shone 
on a bride to be—and on many other people and much 
sorrow and misery, that indiscriminating sun—on this 
morning there sat under the shelter of a hedge on the field 
side, go that he was hidden from the road, Jim Ellicott. 

The ae op that was spread out on his knees wis 
one that he had picked up on the road. There were a few 
spots of black oil upon it, and it appeared to have been 
kneeled on. He judged that it had been used by some 
passing motorist as a temporary knecling-pad in a roadside 
repair, or inspection necding a look underneath the car. 
He had pounced upon it hungrily, eagerly scanning the date 
of it, and when he had found it was of that current day’s 
issue, he took it to read where he would not be molested. 
He wanted to read what was eaid of his escape. — 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO (continued). 
To be Given in Marriage. 


Ir was « load off Lady Blanthorpe’s mind that her own 
house was too small tae any reception, and that relief 
enabled her to apply her time more folly tp advising Muriel 
as to her attitude towards the aunt at Saffron Bishop, who 
up to that moment had been singularly lacking in the 
obti ions of kinship towards the girl. ; 

“Of course,” said Lady Blanthorpe, “ they are afraid 
you'd want ing of rf , or that I ‘<= want them 
to take to you. And those girls, my dear. m’t introduce 
them to s soul more than you can help. Your dress, oh 
yes, that will hurt them. I have always dressed you, 
dea » 


r. : 2 
And Muriel’s co ndence was a considerable item. 
She had many letters to attend to. There was the letter 
from the obscure relation in Ireland, who wrote to know 
whether she would like a Persian kitten or a canary for a 
wedding present, and inclosing a recel t for apple-jelly, 

which, she felt, would be useful now Muriel was goin 


set up housekeeping ; and there was the friend who, while He was muddy and travel-stained. This was his second | Danebridge. 
wishing Muriel every happiness, saw no harm in mentioning | day of liberty. The night before he had spent in a shed in And she? Was this what her love was worth? 
that ehe had a delightful little tub-cart for sale, 80 jolly | farm stackyard. The night before that, when the first terror | Her name came out of the and etabbed him like 


for driving about in the country, you know, and just right 
for running her husband to the station in when they were 
at their , etc. And there were many others, all of 
which she replied to in a size of writing big enough for a 
blackboard. : 

It can only be supposed that the le with whom the 
average modern young couple correspon suffer from defcc- 
tive sight, or that paper is too cheap. 

Two days before wedding, the presents were care- 
fully ca > ed, and sent down to the house of the 
aforesaid relative, followed by Muriel, with more trunks 
and hat-boxes and miscellaneous packages 

On the afternoon of the day prece that fixed for 
the wedding, Vincent Hartley left ton Bishop for 
town, and Muriel drove him to the station in company 
with one of the cousins who was to be a bridesmaid. 

“ Only a few hours, now, my love,” he said, as he walked 
with her to the end of the platform, “and then wo shall 
not be parted any more. Are you happy, dear? 

She his arm and murmured that she was. 

“And we will go away together,” he went on, with 
soft gladness in his voice, “ you andI. I am re we are 
going to the South where it 1s warm. One can love in the 
guns e 


“It will be delightful,” said Muriel. “Where is the— 


of poet was upon him, he had walked—and run—till dawn. | a knife. It was so familiar. It had meant so much to 
Of the man who had so strangely rescued him—Juan 
illo—he had seen nothing eince. 

t first he was afraid to come into the daylight. Most 
of the day before he had spent skulking in a wood. 
darkness came on he covered a many miles between 
there and the stack-yard, where he eventually wooed sleep. 
Of food he had had a sufficiency. He become pos- 
sessed of a loaf by sheer theft. He had approached a road- 
side co at dusk to beg a bite, for he was without a 
coin, and seeing the door open and a loaf on the table 
and no one.there he had snatched it up and made off with 
it, praying in his heart that the loss of it would not be felt 
by those whose bread it was. His spirit revolted at the 
act, but necessity urged it, the necessity that makes its own 


ws. 
Now that he was becoming more used to the feel of free- 
on this second day, he was daring to come out into 
the daylight. The gaol influence, which once acquired 
makes a man skulk and walk furtively all his life, had not 
sunk very deeply in. That morning he had breakfasted 
from the loaf and drunk water from a well, and he had 
come a good six miles on his way. 
Perhaps the quality of his clothes had been his salvation 
as much as anything. He still had the big overcoat with 


aper fiercely in his hands, i on the ground, and 
trampled it underfoot. He lif is hands into the air 
and, in his uncontrolled fury, cursed God and man, Heaven 
and earth, black destiny and the “world-spirit” that 
mocked him. 

Robbed of honour, of liberty, of love! An outcast, a 
hunted fugitive; every man’s hand against him! 

Was life no more than this—that he was a puppet on 
stage, pulled hither and thither by strings held in blind 
hands to perform his little part? Was this the rdle that 
had been written for him in the ing? 

Then life was cursed, a hideous, monstrous thing, and 
the love that made life was a black mockery. 

There broke upon this outcry of madness the sound cf 
wheels and of pounding hoofs in the read. Prudence and 
cunning came back to him. His liberty was too valuable to 
throw re & He wanted his liberty. At the back of his 
brain was burning a fierce desire—the desire of the primi- 


your t, did you say? . the high storm collar, given him by Asperillo in the car. | tive man—to take his ane by the throat. 

“The Iris—at Cadiz. She’s a Jolly little tub. We shall As he strode along in this, he looked a substantial and Liberty meant revenge—the repayment of hate. It might 
have a simply splendid time. Ha! Here comes the train.” | respectable individual enough, so long as his stubbly chin | mean justice. 

He bought an early evening edition of a London paper | and close-cropped hair were not seen. Peering ont hetween the lacing of twigs he saw a closed 


His future was somewhat indefinite. He was handi- 
capped by the want of moncy. What he would do 
depended on circumstances, but he had a vague idea that 
his best chance lay where there were many people. 

London has big arms, broad and tolerant views regarding a 
man’s virtues and reparation and asks few questions. 
One may hide in London better than in the back blocks 
of Australia. He calculated that a three-days’ walk would 
get him there, but he forgot to place among his considera- 
tions the fact that London to a penniless man is the most 
hopeless place on earth. For all this, he was free, and the 
sky and sunshine were about him. Human joy and con- 
tentment are largely a matter of comparative degree. 
Forty-eight hours ago he was a prisoner. 

Sometimes his thoughts went to Muriel Danebridge. Did 
she still believe him guilty, or had these few months 
awakened doubts in her? It was hard to believe that their Where wae it that this wedding was to take riace? He 
old love had been as nothing. Did Muriel remember, or | had hardly noticed the name of the villace. for the mage 
had she cast him out of her heart? He wondered. netism of the essential—her name ard his rar.c—had 


as he got into a carriage, and ho waved it to Muriel 
through the window as the train slowly drew out of the 
station. 

For a Jong time he let his pleasant thoughts run on, and 
then at length he opened his paper and began to acan over 
the news. In the column headed “Society News,” he saw 
the announcement of his own wedding for the morrow. 
The wording of it tickled his palate pleasantly. The juxta- 
position of bee name with his was good to his eyes. : 

He was much in the position of a climber who has toiled 

an almost Enpouibie: steep, and who had still the 
plearure of planting his flag on the summit. To-morrow, 
name woul aes. . 

His thoughts ran on pleasantly. He was not afraid. He 
had come to have a sort of blind faith in his luck. The 
haifa fears of the future he had once entertained were 
talled 


carriage, pulled by a poir of sprightly horses trotting 
leisurely along. He had a meeeeaty pumpes of the 
smart coachman, and he noticed that a bow and streamer 
of white ribbon adorned the whip, and in the same glance 
he saw that the lamp upon the side he had view of was 
filled with flowers. — . 

Somebody was being married, somebody else. This was 
a guest carriage going to a wedding feast. The sight of 
it was like oil on the flame that filled him. It maddened 
him. Carriages like this would be on their way to the other 
wedding—even ot this moment perhaps. 

ce heard an echo of laughter from the vehicle as it 

slackened at a rise in the road i beyond, 

Heaven! Thet ple should be happy when ke was so 
miserable! Then he turned, and with frantic haste began 
to unroll the crushed-up paper. 


He turned his attention to the news, though he found 
little to interest him because of the fullness of his own 
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drawn his eycs, yet he half-remembered a familiar name, 


to forget. . 
ihe mncothed oat the per between his hands and knees, 
Yes, he 


and found the para rap : . 5 

Saffron Bishop. Where was Saffron Bishop? 
remembcred it iret other times. He had motored through 
it. How far was he from there now? Ha! 

His mind swiftly set on calculation. 
inch his present whereabouts. A traveller = 4 
does. He quickly arrived at the conclusion that mae eo 
less than fifty miles away—a very real and considera is- 
tance when one’s means of locomotion are no more than a 

air of legs. : 
. The potit was, how much risk was he prepared to run? 

The question did not long remain in s mind. He set 
off back to the village which he had left not long before, 
pre a to ae = snings. 4 
e had caught sight of a railway , He 
a dim idea that the main line which ran by this village 
went, on its way to London, very near to Saffron Bishop. 
And as he thought more about it, he became sure. : 

Perhaps his very desperation made him bold, and his 
boldness gave him success. There were nameless others 
who suffered, or were incommoded, certain railway officials 
who found trouble because a man, whom a station-master 
knew for certain had taken no ticket, was allowed to pro- 
ceed on his journey with no better excuse to offer than a 
yarn about the pic ing: of his pockets while asleep, backed 

by a false name and address. 
“Tiere was the question, too, about the lateness of that 
ress by five agg 8 at are which ma rere 
atisfactorily explained. It was said a communicatio! 
was pulled Seven ire between Hamford Bridge and Saffron 
, in a to whch a“ train hie pelne sen! 
though it was never discovered at whose instance the stop: 
oie made, unless the man, whom the guard declared 
saw open the door of a compartment and drop out upon 
the side <f the line as the train slackened, was the 


station there. He had 


offender. . . 
At any rate, this man disappeared 80 quickly in an 
adjoining woodland that his identity could not be dis- 


covered, though it was held that the assumption that this 
was probably the ticketless man was doubtless not far from 
the truth. ‘ 

‘And so the railway was made to serve and to play a little 

art in Jim Ellicott’s tragedy. 
. Thereafter, at the other sie of the belt of woodland, he 
used to regain breath. His face was scratched and 
Bteeding from the whipping of the brambles, and he had 
a nasty bruise or two and a painful ankle from a fall over 
arotten tree stump. He had scen some labourers on the 
line, and he had feared pursuit. 

After & moment, he set off across the field towards whero 
a line of telegraph posts indicated the presence of a high 
road. He broke into a run, but his ankle began to pain 
him, and he slackened his specd, peceny reserving his 
greater effort for the smooth way o the road. 

And now how far? : 

The point at which he had chosen to leave the train had 
been much a matter of guess. The line of woodland, hold- 
ing promise of shelter and security from immediate pursuit, 
had influenced his choice. : 
ly, when he reached the road, he found him- 
fortune’s favour, within sight of a sign-post, from 
one arm of which he derived the information that Saffron 
Bishop was five and a half miles away. He was not sure 
of the time. He had not eeen a clock since he mounted the 
train. Probably an hour and a half had elapsed since then. 

He imagined that he had barely time enough in hand. 
Yet it could be done. It must be done. 

The passion had gone from his face. Instead there was 
written on it what was infinitely more terrible—a hard, 
inexorable resolve. 

Occasionally ho trotted a hundred yards or 80, then 
walked a little way, and trotted again, but presently, as the 
pain of his ankle grew worse, the conviction was forced 
upon him that he had got a bad sprain developing. But 
he went grimly on. He ate some of his bread. He had to 
keep up his strength. But the pain of his sprain grew 
worse, and he found his rate of progress diminishing. 

Two miles to Saffron Bishop. 

A milestone looked at him from out a hedge, where he 
eank down at the roadside in shecr pain and weariness. 

Two miles to Saffron Bishop. So near. He would not 
be beaten now. He limped along with many penperee A 
quarter of a mile further he wes in a hamlet. clock in 
a church tower there told him the time. He looked again at 
the newspaper. The wedding was to be at two o'clock. He 
had an hour in which to do one and three-quarter miles. 

And then came a set-back. 

While he was resting just outside this village, from 
behind a hedge where he had prudently crept that he 
might be ont of sight of inquisitive eyes, he saw two police- 
men. They were standing together and earnestly talking. 
One held a slip of paper in his hand, which he reemed to 
be referring to as he talked. At this moment two men on 
bicycles who were coming up the road, dismounted, and 
engaged the policemen in conversation. The piece of paper 
was not put away, but scemed to be used in the general 
conversation that ensued, and presently one of the c clists 
pulled something out of an inner pocket and handed it to 
the two policemen, who scrutinised it carefully. 

With o dreadful suspicion in his mind, Ellicott sank down 
behind the hedge. Fifty yards away the hedge ran into a 
little thicket of trees. He vie along quietly under 
shelter of the bare hawthorn till he got to the thicker 
trees, and then he plunged among them and lay down on 
the ground ivy that was there. But then it occurred to 
him that, if these were about the business he strongly sus- 
pected, this plantation was the very kind of place the 
would search. And so he got up and moved out towards 
the road where he could watch if they made any move 
towards his pidtng pines. ‘ 

The two men with bicycles had mounted their machines. 
They were almost level with the spot where he crouched. 
He could hear thom speaking. 

“What about this bit of woodland?” observed one. 

“The sergeant there says he went over it not an hour 
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Fe answered the other, “so I think we'd better do——” 
is 


voice tailed off as he pedalled out of hearing, and 
Ellicott could not catch what followed. 

The old hunted look came into his eyes, 
something else there as well—a curious 
eometimes is seen in men’s eyes when they are {nto 
battle. It suggested that anyone getting in his way would 
havo a sorry time of it. 

He waited there cooling his heels, while his spirit fretted 
with impatience. More than once a wild impulse urged him 
to burst out and take his chance and then prudence bade 
him wait a little ane. He could not tell how the time 
went, but {€ seemed that he had been there hours. 

And he broke out into the open at last because he could 
not wait, because the errand that lay ahead of him drapes’ 
him forward. If he stayed longer he might be too late. 
He had, as most inen do the greater part of their lives, to 
balance the risks—to risk pany eres that he might not 
hei foo list ty tek Dae te that he might not be 
captured —to steer a middle course between opposing 
risks. 


He set off walking swiftly. A quarter of a mile out of 
the village, where the road took a sudden bend, he came 
face to face with the two policemen he had secn through 
the hedge. There was no tinie to avoid them—to step out 
of sight. A moment's false move would commit him. He 
went aes on towards them. He turned half a shoulder 
and whistled as though he had a dog, which should have 
been at his heels and which had stayed behind. He paused 
a moment, his attitude suggesting that he expected the da 
to come racing round the corner, and then, when it di 
not come, he gave another whistle an@ sauntered on, with 
a fair assumption of the average man taking an average 


walk. 
He felt the eyes of the ‘- on him as he drew level, but 
he went by unchallenged. Fifty yards further on the 
road he stopped and reversed about to whistle the mythical 
dog again—and to see if the men’s eyes were onhim. They 
were both turned in his direction. Whether they sus- 
pected him he could not tell. Probably they were in a 
estate of preparedness to suspect anybody. And one, from 
the glances he threw about him, seemed to be exhibiting 
some curiosity about the dog. 

Round the corner and out of sight of the es Ellicott 
broke into a trot that carried him well round the next bend 
by the time the two policemen came along to the preceding 
corner to have another look at him. Nor did he etop there, 
for he kept on moving at a rm till the sheer agony of his 
ankle caused him to pull up. 

Only another mile. The burning anger that filled him 
drove out his sense of bodily weariness. For hate can urge 
to great effort as much as love. Now but halfa mile. He 
would soon be there. And then face to face. Oh, the 
fierce, eweet joy of it! 

His thoughts, free from the disabilities of time and 
afore ran on in advance of him. Already he was in the 
c urch. He was waping past the people. He was con- 
fronting the pair. They shrank from him, and—— 

His mind came back to actuality. The peeling of bells 
struck on his cars. The sound of them came like blows on 
his heart. 

es were wedding bells, their wedding bells! 

A blind madness roso within him. He went forward with 
a devil in his heart. His ankle was torture, but he only 
felt the mental agony. The bells seemed to deride him. 
The sun brightened the world; the trees budded, the birds 
sang, nothing cared. All Nature was cruel. It was him- 
self against everything. 

He felt a doep resentment against the whole scheme of 
a Universe that could go on 60 cruelly indifferent to his 
sorrow—which is the human way. For it is only when one 
has touched the very lowest depths of mi that tho 

roper sense of proportion comes—the knowledge that 
ittle human affairs, and the labours and strivings of a 
man, are no more in the great Universe than the schemes of 
a toiling ant. He had not quite touched the bottom stone 
of sorrow, but he was near it. 

Trouble requires an apprenticeship to understand, and to 
bear sturdily. And happy is he who is indentured early. 
Such never quite forget how to bear sorrow, and few of 
these ever despair. 

Over a row of tall elms, where the black spots of rooks’ 
nests blotted against the sky, he saw a pointed spire up- 
standing. He was near now. -His limp had become more 
pronounced. His features were drawn with pain. He 
went forward with a growing pallor on his face, but his 
eyes burned. All his life seemed to be in them. 

Unshaven, dirty, with the defilement of travel thick upon 
him, his cap pressed tightly on his head to hide the dis- 
figurement of his cropped hair, and the heavy coat flopping 
about him, he was a pitiful figure. 

For he went forward upon a hopeless quest. 

He came out upon the back of the church. A little gata 
in the wall ey entrance to the churchyard. He opened 
it and stumbled up a winding walk that led among mossy 
and tumbled grave-stones. It went round the sido of the 
church to the front porch. 

Of a sudden, as he came out upon the wide waik that Ied 
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to the front entrance, his eyes took in the meaning of the 
rice that crushed under hin feet, of the flowers that lay 
ecattered about, of the spots of coloured paper that flecked 
the path—and of the deserted church: , : 

He swung his glance round, slowly and deliberately, like 
a man who seeks to know the worst. were singular 
blotches of extreme whiteness on his bloodless face. He 
appeared to pull himself up, to square his shoulders, as 
t for a great effort, and then he turned deliberately 
and went into the deserted church—empty but for the 
ancient pew-opener, who gat counting his gains. The crowd 
had gone. ‘The crowd always follows festivities. 

So no one was in his way as he walked up the aisle. A 
mass of flowers and plants filled up each side of the chancel 
steps. He paused there a moment, with the enervaticg 
smell of the flowers heavy on his nostrils, gazing about him 
slowly as though he were ina dream. | 

Then he went forward to the altar rail. It was here, of 
a sudden, he stoo down, with a little cry issuing from 
his lips, and picked up a sprig of flowers—of orange 
blossom. 

He held it in his fingers a moment while his eyes looked 
at it. And then all at once he dashed it down upon tho 
paved floor and crushed his foot upon it. 

Thereafter, what madness he might have been 
of, what dreadful thing his frenzy might have impeiled 
him to do, is hard to.say. He turned about and went back 
across the chancel. He stopped at the steps as he saw a 
man coming up the aisle tow him. He experienced a 
little sense of fosiliarity with the figure and appearance 
of the stranger, though he could not call to mind that he 
knew him—until he was close, and they were looking into 
each other’s faces. . 

For a moment neither spoke. The other looked at Elli- 
cott with mildly surprised eyes, the while he fumbled 
mechanically in Lis waistcoat pocket for a cigarette-cace. 

Ellicott spoke first. . 

“You have come to arrest me?” he said thickly. 

The other took out a cigarette and began to tap the end 
lightl inst the silver case. 

«NO; had not quite that intention,” he said mildly. 
“T did not know you were he 


guilty 


“But you are you are the man who arrested me,” 
exclaimed Ellicott hoarsely. “You are the man—Nall, a 
detective.” 


The other nodded in gentle admiration of the fact, and 
continued to tap his cigarette. 
“Then why aro you here, if not to arrest me?” Ellicott 


demanded. 
“It was ers ust an idea of my own brought me 
down here,” said Mr. Nall musingly. “It seemed some- 


how dramatic fitness that you should escape from Port- 
moor two days before this—this wedding. It struck me 
that if you were not laid by the heels straight away you 
would be almost certain to hear about it through the news- 
apers. Er—you see, when a man is ‘ wanted,’ he naturally 
looks at the papers to try and get to know where ho is 
being looked for. ribs ng are useful in that way. 
Most of the newspa: big notices about this wed- 
ding. I wondered what you would do if you saw it. It's 
funny, I thought you might do what you have done. Um, 
very funny!” 

“ Aren't * ja out after me, then?” asked Ellicott quickly. 

“ No—of course—my duty——" 

“ And you made the case against me, and you, like them 
all, think me guilty,” cried Ellicott bitterly. “I tell you, 
as God is above me, I am innocent.” 

“As a detective, I think you are guilty,” said Nall in his 
soft voice, “and as a man I think you are innocent.” 

Ellicott stopped mute, looking the other in the face 
with wide, surprised eyes. Then Detective Nall, of Scot- 
land Yard, did a strange thing. 

“Look here,” he said. “I am going to miss one of the 
best chances of my life. I came down here purely on a 
little private outing, paying my own fare, mind you, just 
because I had a fanciful idea. That fancy having turned 
to fact, it would be called by my superiors extraordinary 
foresight, and that would mcan promotion. I am going, 
however, to advise you to get into that organ-loft. ft 
will afford you quite the best hiding-place in tae building. 
I should stop there till dusk, becauso a couple of police- 
men-—a sergeant and a constable—are nosing about outside. 
| fe come from the maxt pillage, ‘7 Pret When it 

usk you can go out that small door there; it is 
hacked as the inside.” <a 5 

ou mean it?” asked Ellicott in a husky whisper 

glancin, y round the church. dj _ 

Mr. Nall nodded. “ We are alono,” he said, interpret- 
ing the other's glance. “The gentleman who opers the 

ws has gone across to the house of refreshment opposite— 

met him—yes, his duties, of course, are trying.” And 
then again he forgot that he was a detective in remen:bor- 
ing that he was a man. 

* Er—have you any money?” he asked. 

“ Not a penny.” 

He thrust five sovereigns into Ellicott’s hand. “I will 

‘© out and see what the policemen are doing,” he said. 

A little advice—perhaps—in case they are thinking of 

looking in here. See, that is the way to the organ-loft.” 
(Another long instalment next week.) 


HIS PROPHECY. 

THE conjurer stepped to the front of the platform, 
and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, if there is in this audience 
any young man who would like to know the name 
of his future wife, I will undcrtake to tell him.” 

Up jumped a young man with great alacrity. 

“ k you,” said the conjurer. “Now, I always 
like to do things in proper business fashion, will you 
tell me your name?” 

“Yos, certainly,” said the young man. 
is Johnson.” 

“Then the name of your future wife will be Mrs. 
Johnson!” 


“My name 
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; NOT TO BE CAUGHT. 

xe old farmer had dined well, as befitted a son 
of the soil when in town on a visit, but, to the 
waiter’s surprise, he evinced a tendency to depart 
without bestowing a tip on the man who had sup- 
plied his wants. 

He fussed about the old gentleman, and cast his 
“ you-aren’t-going-to-forget-me” stare on him, but to 
no ore Then he determined that severe measures 
would have to be adopted. 

“Perhaps you are not aware, sir,” said he, “that 
the waiters here receive no wages. Ahem!” 

“Then,” said the old farmer, “the more fules you 
to work for naething, when I wad gi’o ye half-a- 


9» 


crown # week and your meat to frighten crows! 
>—_>0c< 


“Taar was Mr. and Mrs. Nifeeter we had here 
for lunch to-day, Katie. Didn’t you recognise them?” 
asked the lady of the house. 

“No, ma’am, I didn’t,” xepliod Katie. 

“Why, you used to work for them only 
weeks ago!” ; 

“T know it; but they eat, so different when they’re 
at home that I didn’t see any resemblance.” 


>S_0Cc< 


A CAREFUL SELECTION. 

Aw Oxford man, now a distinguished cleric, had a 
perfect mania for practical joking. He was, and is, 
a very large man, of solemn , and he went into 
a post-office and asked the clerk if they kept stamps. 
The clerk, with a tolerant smile, admitted that they 
did, but was a little taken aback by the next ques- 
tion: 

“What sorts do you keep?” 

“All the values, sir, that are issued; from a half- 
penny to a pound,” he replied. 

Whe the would-be customer shyly intimated 
that he would like to look at some penny ones. 

The clerk, with something of an air, produced one 
of the huge sheets which hold twenty shillings’ worth 
of stamps, and spread it out on the counter. 

“There you are, sir,” he said; “if you want penny 
stamps there are some.” 

The customer appeared dazzled with the display, 
and seemed unable to take his eyes off the stamps. 
He looked and looked and at last, after a careful 
examination which had comprehended every part of 
ames he pointed to a stamp in the middle and 
said: 
“T think I'll have that one, please.” 


two short 
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INFORMED. 

THE young man who had charge of the scientific 
section of the evening classes in Ruralton was an 
enthusiast, and counted no pains lost if he succeeded 
in impressing useful facts upon the somewhat bucolic 
minds with which he had to deal. 

He had been lecturing on common salt, had ex- 
plained that its technical description was chloride of 
sodium, given a general outline of its uses, and 
altogether dealt very lucidly with the subject. Then 
he tested for results: 

“Now, sir,” he asked a rising young labourer, “can 
you tell me what salt is?” 

“Well,” said Sam, “salt’s the sort o’ stoof that 
makes taters taste uncommon bad if you don’t put 


none in.” 
> 0 co 


HE SATISFIED HER. 

Time, 11 p.m. 

“They tell me your gait was esteemed one of the 
finest in the regiment.” 

“You flatter me, Miss Snodgrass.” 

“No; Lieutenant Wagstaff said you marched 
magnificently.” 

“The lieutenant may not be a good judge.” 

“T fancy he is. To my mind there is nothing 
that makes a man more presentable and really at- 
tractive than a graceful walk. My curiosity is 
greatly aroused. May I ask a favour of you?’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then I would like to see you walk.” And she 
handed him his hat. 

Sr ge Ol Se ad 
BAD FOR DIGESTION. 

“Just come along with me, sonny,” said P.C. 096, 
as he slipped through the hedge and pounced upon 
the staggering form of Hungry Hopkins. 

“Youre wanted for breaking into the village 

eneral-shop and taking several pairs of indiarubber 

oan Ave last ni a 4 _ " 
at?” gaspe e wanderer. —was they 
indiarubber ’eels?” 

“Come, come, none of that,” said Robert ; “ what 


did you do with ’em, eh? Sold ‘em, I suppose?” 
“N—no; I ain’t sold ’em,” murmured the hun 
man, as he turned a delicate shade of green. 


thought they was biscuits, and I ate ’em. 

Then the arm of the law sat down to consider if 
it would be wise to Icave the tramp to the tender 
mercies of the hedgehogs while he went to borrow 
a shutter. 


giving its star 
play chosen for t 
Cesar 


eloquence, and ; 
citizens, who were all presumably horror-stricken and 
overcome with grief, when Antony gently 
grasped, as he thought, the face cloth, 
very slowly, 


end of the corpse, “This en 
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‘ THE WRONG END. 

Tue Garrick-Irving Amateur Dramatic Club was 
rformance of the season, and the 
e occasion was the matchless Julius 


‘All. went smoothly till Cmsar’s dead body was 


brought in and Mark Antony had to deliver his im- 
passioned eulogy of the dead Roman. 


He apostrophised the fallen hero with impassioned 
the audience felt acutely for the poor 


but firmly 
and slowly, 
began to draw it back. 
Just then an excited whee came from the other 
, you idiot.” 
But Antony was inexorably wrapped in grief. He 
persevered and disclosed to the intently-gazing 


audience Julius Cesar’s boots. 


>S7 OC 
: “The closer man gets to Nature the happier 


Se a) OL a 

“T cannot imagine why you refused such a splendid 
offer,” remarked a disappointed mother. 

“But he always dresses so shabbily,” said the 
daughter. 

“Well, that’s merely eccentricity.” 

“Yes, I know. But he would probably expect me 
to be just as eccentric!” 

Ol 
A STRENUOUS PLAYER. 

THE young man had j gone out of the — 
when the assistant who had attended to him call 
up the shop-walker. 

“Did you hear that young fellow?” he asked 
nodding towards the door where the customer had 
gone out. 

“No; what was the matter with him?” , 

we wanted a pair of knickerbockers to play foot 
ball in.” 

“Didn't he get them?” 

“He did not.” 

“Why not? Weiss gre plenty.” 

“Yes, but he wanted flesh-coloured ones.” 

“Well, we've got them.” 

“No, wo haven't. 
turned up his nose and said that wasn’t his 
colour. He said he wanted them black and blue.” 


I showed them to him, and he 
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BEWARE 
The After Effects 


INFLUENZA 


“Tt was after an attack of influenza 
that I first began taking Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup. My digestion was 
eak, and I 


Beware of the after effects of 
influenza! There is no more 
weakening disease; and even when 
you are cured of it your troubles 
are by no means at an end. What 
remains ? A broken constitution, a 
system too weak to resist disease. 

first thing to consider is your 
digestion. Never forget that all 
strength comes from food, and that 
this food must be digested. Take 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It 
oe stomach, liver, and 
bowels, cleanses your system, and 


gives it a fresh 


very W 


my chest. 


troubled with _ biliousness. 
fact, I was all out of sorts. I 
had always a bad 
mouth, with my tongue 
coated; and often I 

sensations as though I was falling. 
What I ate caused much 


8 completely 
health.” 
54 East Hill, Dartford, Kent. 


OTHER SEIGEL’S 


SYRUP 


AND BUILD UP YOUR STRENGTH AGAIN. 


The 2/6 Bottle contains three times as much as the 1.1} size. 


AFTER 


was much 
In 


taste 


in m 
m 


dizzy 


ain at 
But Mother Seigel’s 
restored my 
vom Mrs. BEapLe, 


and a general improvement set in. To-day he 
is a perfect picture of health and better in 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Sw:et Roll for Bread and Butter. 
Take one pound of baker's dough, and 

knead into it one ounce of butter, two ounces 

of sugar, and a beaten egg. Make this into a 

roll the size required for bread and butter. 

Bake in a moderate oven. 

Vegetarian Rissoles. 

Take any cold vegetables, with plenty of 
cold potatoes. Chop the vegetables finely, 
mash beat ips with butter. Season all with 
pepper, t,and a little ead, vinegar. Form 
into balls, dip into egg _and breadcrumbs, and 
fry in deep fat to a golden brown. 
Invalid’e Cup Pudding. 

Take a .teacupful of breadcrumbs, pour 
over sufficient milk to cover, and, after scak- 
ing, beat up with a fork. Grease a breakfust- 
cup with butter, add a lightly-beaten egg to 
the breadcrumbs, sweeten and flavour ver, 
slightly. Pour the mixture into the greas 
cap, and steam for twenty minutes. Turn out 
to serve. 

Potted Cheese. ces aa 

This is a very good way of using up o 
pieces of dried Sheen Grate the cheese down 
fixe'y, add sufficient butter to moisten it, some 
made mustard, salt and pepper to taste. Mix 
all into a stiff paste, if necessary using a little 
cream. This mixture will keep good for 
several weeks, and is excellent as a savoury 
spread on toast. 

Onion Sauce fcr Keeping. 
Pot into a jar half a pint of the vinegar in 
_ which onions have been pickled, one ounce of 
cayenne pepper, one tablespoonful of soy, two 
of mushroom catsup, two of walnut pickle 
vinegar or walnut pecs Let this stand for 
six days, shaking frequen ly, then add another 
half pint of vinegar; stand it anothor week, 
strain, and pa in small bottles. (Ieply to 
Grace, Northumberland.) 
Pickled Cauliflower. 

Break the heads in pieces according to 
their natural divisions. After washing well 
oil in salted water for five minutes, drain off, 

_ throw into cold water, drain again thoroughly, 
and wiien dry place in jars or bottles. Boil 
somo white vinegar with a little eugar, cayenne, 
and spices to taste, strain, and pour scalding 
over the cauliflowers. When cold cork tightly 
and tie down tightly with bladder. (Reply to 
Haptry, Staffs.) 

Teasakes 

Ave always popular for tea, and they are 
20 easily made that they should be served far 
more oft.n than they are. Take one (ape 
of fine flour, sift into it two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
dessertspoonful of caster sugar, and, if liked, 
half a teacupful of cleaned sultanas. Rub into 
this three ounces of dripping, or butter and 
lard mixed; blend with a beaten egg and a 
little milk. Roll out to an inch thick, cut 

- into fancy shapes, brush over with milk, and 
bake in a quick oven. These cakes may be 
served either hot or cold, split open and 
buttered. . 
White Soup. 

Take a small knuckle of veal and about 
a quarter of a pound of lean ham. Put these 
ra a sau and cover with cold water. 
Add a bunch of sweet herbs and an onion 
stuck with cloves, together with a small piece 
of mace. Let these simmer gently until the 
meat parts easily from the bones. Take the 

‘aoup off the fire, strain, and leave it till cold. 

Remove all the fat and place the stock in a 
saucey an, and thicken it with half an ounce of 
flour rubbed into half an ounce of butter. Stir 
while it boils, then season to taste. Pour into 
atureen, and add a gill of cream, or half # pint 
of milk. 
Cake. 


Spice 

I think this must be the recipe you 
require. Take three-quarters of a poun of 
flour, a heaped teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
a pinch of salt, a quarter of a pound of caster 
eugar, and cne teaspoonful of mixed spice. 
Stir all together into a basin and rub in lightly 
three ounces of good beef dripping; then add 
a quarter of a pound of stoned raisins. Beat 
up an egg with a gill of milk, pour this intoa 
hole in the mixture and atir well, adding more 
milk if necessary. Beat thoroughly for a few 
minutes, put into a greased tin, and bake for 
one hour anda half. The oven must be quick 
when the cake is first putin, but it may cool 
somewhat towards the end of the time. (Reply 
to HIGHLANDER.) . 
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rt. A agallalct FLANNELETTE BLOUSE. i 

you pine for something really novel, easy to make-up, here you 
* oat wie macs tia No. 16719, which 

our artist has designed specially for the 

readers of “Page Fourteen.” 

In epite of the fact that this blouse is 
innocent of either back or front yoke, it sets, 
you will notice, absolutely plainly on 
shoulders. matter for remark isthe 
extremely narrow vest at the centre front, 
over w the fronts barely meet, thus dis- 
sos a strip some couple of inches in 

th. 


There is no lining needed for this pretty 
blouse, and the pry of material 
necessary—three of 30-inch goods—is 
a very mole cee, 4 - Hd broad Soy 

ings u ey are 
coohe, ase being stitehed on either front, 
and the remaining one at the centre 
The shape of the ends of these straps 1s note- 
worthy, for instead of the mitred termination 
so common, here we have the ends saped like 
an inverted V, with three small buttons 


at the same time 
invisibly on the left of the vest. Then the 
left hall of the collar-band with tab attached 


No. got rarer, pattern, 64d., 
Ment, ‘Besreca's  Buldinge, is drawn into position, and that hooks at the 
Henrietta Street, London, W.0. centre back. 


>S0ce< 
CREEKS THAT TELL TALES. 

Hotzows and depressions in the face are signs of weakness, and no 
ne tion is to be made in reading the character indications of the 

eeks. 

The mature woman with youthful, round cheeks is usually of a 
cheerful, happy nature. She may not always be deeply intellectual, 
but she-is never mean, and is not afflicted with nerves. 

On the other hand, the long, narrow, thin cheek is often a marked 
characteristic of the man or woman who is always looking for the 
worst. Very full cheeks, that owe their roundness to a development 
of the bony structure, indicate long life. 

The hospitable cheek is round and full in the lower part. The 
subject is always a most charming hostess, and ig never so happy as 
when entertaining her friends. 


‘ DON’T KNIT YOUR BROWS. 

Tue girl who has learned the art of controlling her features perfectly 
has, without doubt, gained an advantage over other members of her 
sex. As she uses her features so she may be described as beautiful or 
plain, interesting or commonplace, refined or otherwise. . 

A perfectly placid countenance rarely brightened by expression is 
too apt to denote insipidity. On the other hand, there are women 
who seem to glory in the extremes of expression. Between these two 
there is a happy medium that should be cultivated. 

One common error into which girls fall is that of opening the 
mouth wide and raising the brow—which, by the way, causes the 
forehead to wrinkle in a manner that in time scores permanent furrows 
—in order to express pleasure. Far more attractive is the woman who 
smiles with a slight parting of the lips, at the same time raising the 
brows ever so little. 

To knit the brows in marked Alsapproval is extremely unbecoming, 
for expressions of anger and scorn do not sit well on a womans 
countenance. Disdain and conten pt, when expressed at all, may be 
signified in a minor de by allowing every feature of the face to 
relax; the eyes and eyelids will express the rest. 


A FEW WORDS TO SISTERS. 

Tr you are a little sister, love your dollies, by all means, but do 
not give them all your love, for if you do so, and your brother should 
happen to accidentally break one of them, you will not be able to 
forgive him so readily as you should. Dolls are very good things 
in their way, but brothers are more likely to repay kind attention. 

If you are a big sister, don’t be too strict with your little brothers. 
Try and be patient with what you are blessed with. You know you 
go to bed later than they do, and when the house is silent and still, 
just think how solemn and sad it would be were the days as quiet as 
the evenings. 

If you are a grown-up sister, do not look for all the devotion, and 
all the love of your grown-up brothers. If they have sweethearts, 
while you remain without one, do not be envious. Put yourself in 
the place of one of the sweethearts, and you will see your true standing 
in the situation. 

If you are a plain girl and one of your brothers has a pretty 
sweetheart, do not roam about the house repeating the stale saying 
that is to the effect that beauty is only skin deep. 

Do not be ashamed of dusting the drawing-room or darning your 
brother’s socks. If you are musical, see to it that your rformances 
are really meritorious ere you get into the way of wearing out your 
brother’s nerves evening after evening on the piano. Some brothers 
are so self-effacing as to say they enjoy a sister's playing when in 
reality they dc not. 


Whitsua Monday. . 


Bask Holiday . . . August 8. 
Christmas Day . December 25. 
Boszing Day . . December 26. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


To mae Crackin’ Fee. 

ut a boa of vi in the water, 
and, however ly aracked, tis: eggs will not 
boil out. 
Dirty Wicker Chaira and Tables 

Are easily cleansed and made to look like 
new by scrubbed with salt and water, 
and then set in the sun and air to dry. 

To Clean Discoloured Hands. 

A little borax or rock ammonia dissolved 
in the washing water will greatly aid you in 
getting off the stains from your 
Obstinate stains can be removed with a piece 
of cut lemon. (Reply to B. H.) 


Hime sores and Glycerine for the 
air. 

Mix together half a pint of lime juice, 
quarter of a pint of rosewater, two ounces of 
glycerine, two ounces of rectified spirit and 
thirty drops of oil of lemon. Keep tightly 
corked. ( to VEBRYAN.) 


Boiled Pudding 
at once into boiling 


Should be fen, 
water and should boil fast, not simmer. It is 
well to remember that boiled suet puddings 
can hardly boil too long or too fast. Watch 
the and add fresh boiling water as it is 
required. (Reply to A. H. T.) 


ere se ge 
Is ore going to bed, but violent 
exercise should not be taken within an hour of 
bedtime. To puta child to bed immediately 
after violent exercise, or a very exciting game, 
or a very severe paroxysm of crying, is sure to 
render its sleep less refreshing and quiet. 
Superfluous Hairs 

May be destroyed by the daily use of 
pumice stone. Have a nice smooth piece, and 
every night before retiring moisten it with 
water and rub over the place where the hairs 
annoy you. By persistent use of this stone 
any unsightly growth of hair is kept down. 
(Reply to Retta.) 
New Patent Leather Boots 

Should always be just slightly warmed 
before a fire before they are put on. This 
softens the leather and prevents it cracking, as 
will also rubbing with salad oil after wearing 
the first few times. If patent leather 
wears very well and looks nice to the last. 


To Remove Paint from Your Steps. 

Make a strong solution of potash, lay it 
on the steps and in ashort time the paint will 
be soft, and can be easily washed off with soap 
and water. For marks of paint oa linoleam 
apply a little motor spirit with a piece of 
flannel and they will speedily disappear. 
(Reply to GARVAN.) 

To Clean Plushette Curtains. 

Shake the curtains to bo cleaned, lay them 
on a table, and brush thoroughly. Cecuge 
them all over with warm water and ammonia. 
Then sponge the curtains with clean water, 
taking care not to have the sponge too wet. 
Finally hang out the curtains to dry. In this 
way I feel sure that your hangings will easily 
be made to last another two or three yeara. 
(Reply to IMPOVERISHED.) 


A Good Saline 
May be made as follows: Take half an 
ounce of Epsom salts, one ounce each of bicar- 
bonate of soda, tartaric acid, cream of tartar, 
and citrate of magnesia, and four ounces of 
best caster sugur. Dry these ingredients in 
slow heat, then pound in a mortar, afterwards 
twice through a wire sieve and put into 
stoppered bottles. The usual dose of sult is a 
teaspoonful to a tumbler of water. 


Oil Paintings 

May be cleaned as follows: Dust the sur- 
face lightly with an old silk handkerchief, then 
take a raw potato and cut it in half. 
to rub the background of the picture with the 
cut side of the potato, watching carefully to 
see if it dffecta the colour at Rub the 
potato on lightly and wipe off the dirty lather 
with a soft rag. The used surface of the 
potato must be constantly sliced off, 80 that a 


clean surface may be applied to the icture. 
After all is clean and be dry, rub it over 
oil, using as little as 


with a little clean linsee 
ible on a soft rag. 
is process will restore 
neglected and_ dirty 
ictures. (Reply to 
Waster, Norwich.) 
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iliows After Meals ¢ 


STOMACH AND LIVER DISORDERS 
BANISHED BY BILE BEANS. 


Mr. Frederick J. Miller, of 34 Hind Street, Poplar, 
London, E., in the course of an interview with a local 
reporter, told how some time ago he became a sufferer 
from biliousness and indigestion. 

“It was a new and very unpleasant experience for 
me,” he said. “ My food—whatever it was—disagreed 
with me, and every meal was followed by sickness. I 
also suffered from pains in the chest, and my face soon 
told the tale of a condition. I lost much of my usual 
oaergy. Then I heard of Bile Beans, and was advised 
to try them. When I commenced to take Bile Beans I 
was very bad, but Bile Beans soon began to effect an improvement. The biliousness 
disappeared, there was no more sickness, and within a short time I had returned to 
my normal healthy condition. It is remarkable, I think, that within a comparatively 
short time after commencing with Bile Beans I was taking food without the slightest 
tear of the consequences, and the piles had entirely disappeared. Of course, that 
meant everything for me, but I have continued to take one Bile Bean after dinner 
every day, and the result has been that I have kept myself thoroughly fit.” 

Mr. Miller is only one out of many who have proved the value of a Bile Bean after 
dinner. Even the healthiest of people find that a Bile Bean helps them to digest 
their food and to keep the fanctions of the liver and stomach working properly. Bile 
Beans are bound to do good. Their constituents are the essences of roots, herbs, 
and barks of the purest kind, all of which have a beneficial effect on Nature’s 
disordered digestive and nutritive organs. 


OER 


Mr. Frederick J. Miller. 


' 
t 
} 
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Bile Beans for Biliousness, the world’s most successful tonic-alterative, 
provide @ permanent cure for indigestion, biliousness, liver troubles, 
constipation, piles, headaches, dizziness, palpitation, heartburn, jlatulency, 
debility, sickness, nausea, female ailments, colic, spasms, and pains in t 

back and shoulders, and are an excellent safeguard against rheumatism, 
gout, colds, tiver chill and influenza. Sold only tn sealed boxes, of all 
chemists, or post free from the Bile Bean Mfg. Co., 4 Red Cross Street, 
London, E.C., at 1/1} and 2/9 (witch contains three times the quantity of 
the 1/1% size). 


TEST THEM FREE. 


and active during the severest 
winter weather. A course for one 
week only will produce a marvellous 
difference. 


crdstos 
den Square, 


BleckeTam \YOUR FUTURE IS KNOWN. 
fag rand may lier promine 


BOOT POLISH |f 2. & 
0 CALE and THER LEATHNRS 
Guaranteed Free from Acid. 


DAY & MARTIN, Ld. 
Sold Everywhere. 
GOUT 


A Chemist writes : 
“ Genoform has produced 
most excellent resulis in 


Published Every 
Thursday, Price td. 


DAILY EXPRESS, ?d. 


‘ 
‘ 

wy 
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“The pipe \ 
f ef peace - 
is really yours when you smoke 


St JULIEN 
TOBACCO. 


and its fragrance steale 


ALL that a Cigarette 
should be! 


St. JULIEN 
— Mild — 
PERFECTION ! 


RENOFORM 
CURES GOUT 


9 matter how long standing. 


IENOFORM has a remarke 


ly quick action, and gives over you. igh sheng = 
In PACKETS and TINS vile 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF. ONLY. 


12 and Bole Agent 
aad a (oat 
Basinghall Avenue, B.C 


G004 Chemists; and of Boots, Cash 


per 02. 


Branches. 
or, FRITZ SHULZ, Leipzig. 
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RESULT OF THE FOOTBALL PICTURE 
PUZZLE COMPETITION. 


Ir will) be remembered that in this competition three 
cash prizes of £250, £100, and £50, and a thousand 
consolation gifts, were offered to the competitors 
from whom the editor of Pearson's Weekly re- 
ceived complete lists of names, correct or most 


In the event of s tie the prizes were to be 
awarded in order of merit to thd tieing com titors 
whose answers to the Hing ang we is Sheffield 


best. - 

The attempts in this competition have now been 
carefully checked, with the result that a number of 
competitors have sent in absolutely correct lists. 
The award of the prizes, therefore, had to be 
decided according to the merits of the answers to 
the conundrum. 

After careful examination the: answers of the 
competitors whose names and addresses appear _be- 
low have been selected by the editor as the best 
of those eent in by tieing competitors. 

The prize of £250 goes to 

Mr. Thomas McMenemy, 8, Queen Street, 

Paisley, 
whose reply to the conundrum “Why is Sheffield 
United?” ran as follows: If they change their “cen- 
tre” they will become Sheffield Untied. 

The — prize of £100 has been awarded to 

Mr. William McCallum, 26, Upper Craigs, 

Stirling, N.B., 
whose reply ran as follows: Their first division 
might land them in the second. 

The third prize of £50 has been divided equally 
between 

Mr. Ernest George Bradford, “Highbury,” Cot- 
terill Road, Surbiton, Surrey, and Mrs. Caroline 
Young, 10 Bruntsfield Avenue, Edinburgh, N.B., 
each of whom sent in the following answer: 
Because they were joined by a Priest and they had 
all things in Common. 

In reading these conundrums, some competitors 
will no doubt recognise them ag resembling answers 
which they themselves sent in. 

For example, several competitors sent in as & 
solution to the riddle: “Because they were joined 
by a Priest’; but only those two competitors who 
divided the third prize made the reply complete by 
the addition of the words “and the Led all thi: 
in Common.” “Common,” it will be remembered, 
was an International, and, of course, a prominent 
player for Sheffield United. 

Again, quite a number of competitors introduced 
the word division” in their answers, but no one, 
with the exception of Mr, William McCallum, i 

im 


B. B. W. wants to know how to make money. He says: 
“ My salary is not large enough to furnish even the 
necessaries of life. I often have to wait hours for 
work to turn up. How can I use the wasted time 
most profitab pn >You have evidently 
got the wrong kind of job. The man who waits for 
work to come to him generally goes without it. 
Employ those wasted hours in hustling around for 
more work, preferably another and more regular job. 

Parser has recently gone into a new house, and finds 
that his carpets are s0 thick that he is obliged to 
shave a quarter of an inch or so off the bottom of 
each door. The result is that when the door is 
closed there is a tremendous draught. He is anxious 
to know if every other person who goes into a new 
house and finds the game difficulty is obliged to 
remedy it in the same way. o, not 
necessarily. There is, I believe, s hinge made which 
raises the door gradually as it 1s opened, and allows 
it to drop flush with the floor when it is closed. Any 
ironmonger would supply you with a couple. 

Jeatous Beaxazp has often noticed that the front seat 
of the omn‘us is favoured mostly by ladies, and 
that these ladies are very frequently in conversation 
with the driver. He wants to know if there is any 
special fascination about ’bus drivers. 
‘there is-this fascination: that s ‘bus driver is 
veaaliy a manly man, and a manly man has special 
attractions for some girls. Young *bus drivers 
especially are dashin horsey fellows, with plenty 
of racy stories and plenty o' cheek. Young sho 
girls and typines often find conversation with suc 
men very pleasant, and I have heard of cases in 
which such conversations have led to very happy 
marriages. 

J. L. T. writes to me thus: “I am absolutely head 
over ears in love with a young lady, but I’m only 
eighteen, and I suppose that is rather young to 
get married, partic arly as I’m an apprentice and 
earning hgh little money. Ought I to go abroad 

_and try to forget all about her, or should I ma’ 
her and trust to luck? The lady is only seventeen.” 

Do nothing rash, J. L. T. I sym- 
pathise very deeply, for I was nineteen once, many 
years ago, and I once had it just as ly as you 
geem to have it. But I lived to get over it, and 
many years after, when I had more money and 
more sense, I got married. But it was quite a long 
time after. 


duced so happy a sentence as that which brings 
the second prize. 

Naturally, a play upon the words “United” and 
“Untied” was to be found in other attenipts besides 
that of Mr. Thomas McMenemy, the winner of the 
first prize, but he alone hit upon the ides of associ- 
ating the “centre” (forward or half, as you like) in 
the team with the “centre” of the word “ United.” 

Below will be found a list of solutions to the 
pictures. 

1, Wallace; 2, Hilton; 3, Swann; 4 Warren; 5, Coleman; 6, 
Bell; 7, Scott; 8, Appleyard; 9, Hawkes; 10, Barnes; 11, 
Archer ; 12, Bannister; 13, Walton; 14, ; 15, ; 


21, Cox; 22, Hogg; 23, Springthorpe; 24 Lum! - 95 Collins: 
26, Ross; 27, Linward ; 28, Bowers; 29, Lappin; , Hitch, 


children of every generation are not only less in- 
dustrious, but in every other way inferior to their 
parents, and havo been so since the beginning of 


y own offsprin: will tell you first-hand accounts 
of my own peerless youth, culled from myself at 
odd moments, and I for my part have been assured 
by my own father how manifold were his virtues 
when young. In fact, one positively wonders where 
things will end if children go on deteriorating at 
the present rate. Why, when I was young—(To 
or — 

t number of competitors went wrong over 
No. $6, for which solution they used then word 
“Bache.” The name of this player, however, is not 
“ ” “ A} » 
pronounced “ Bark, but “Batchy. 

Next week we shall make an announcement 

regarding the winners of consolation gifts. 


Ix order to keep one’s feet warm in winter, ARTEMIS 
suggests that we should kick for a certain time at an 
imaginary football, which will cause a vigorous flow 
of blood through the pedal extremities, keeping the 
whole body in a state of beautiful warmth. 
This is excellent. I presume my corres ndent 
enjoys the luxury of a large office, and complete un- 
observed privacy, or else is enga in outdoor occu- 
pations. To those, like myself, who eke out an 
existence in a modest cupboard, in which one can 
scarcely move, I fear the privilege of being able to 
indulge in the indiscriminate kicking of even an 
imaginary football is denicd without damage to 
walls and toes, Further, we have a certain amount 
of dignity to maintain. The rumour that your editor 
had been seen by the office boy kicking the air for 
ten minutes might cause erroneous impressions to 
get about; and if even he, in the fulness of years 
and honour, is not exempt from foul calumny, how = 
would it go with readers of equal, but less established, 
respectability ? 

“ENGAGEMENT” COMPETITION RESULT. 

“ne two prizes of half a guinea offered by Mr. Note- 
book in the recent “Engagement” competition have 
been awarded to Miss Ella A. Symmonds, of 7, 
Howley Place, London, W., and Mr. R. Fletcher, 
of Clay Street, Penkridge, Staffs ; while consolation 
gifts have been sent to a number of other contes- 
tants. 


Maisie wants to know what would happen if everyone 
in the world became & teetotaller to-morrow P. 
This is one of those questions which take ten 
seconds to ask and ten days to answer. I don’t pro- 
se, therefore, to answer it in full; but it may 
interest Marsre to know that it would be really an 
unfortunate thing. In the first place, nearly one- 
third of the revenues of several countries would 
vanish. There would be a good deal less vice and 
mer in the world; but, at the same time, there 
would also be a great deal less perfectly innocent 
convivislity and comfort. Other things would be 
taxed to make up the loss, and many millions of 
peels would be ruined until other employment could 
e found them. Millions of others would take to 
drugs and commit slow suicide. Instead of askin 
a man to have a glass of beer with you, you woul 
probably offer him s morphia tabloid, which, of 
course, would do him considerably more harm. But, 
there, it always seems to me rather a waste of time 
to surmise what would be the result if the impossible 
happened. So let us get to something more real and 
exciting. 


. WaEE EXDING 
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Ayxtovs to Lears: I am writing o short article for 
the “Secrets of Success,” on this subject, _which 
will ng og shortly in SuitH’s WEEKLY. Many 
thanks for your interesting letter. 

Brrr has broken off his engagement with a young 

he is anxious to 


simple act of cow on the part of the gentleman 
to the first gas Ae i 
trothal in the hands of the lady. 
almost seem to imply 8 doubt whether the lady in 
uestion could be trusted to send back every letter, 
existence of which might cause some uneasiness 
in certain quarters at a later time. 


compliment to Queen Alexsndra by having 


tongue at one time or another in their lives, and 
thinks there is something extusondinary in the fact. 
- d all t is a most 
amazing fact that we are not always a our 
erful 


way we are made 
often. You have in constant connection with each 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any »umber of claims tn respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


aibo RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


491 Claims already paid, including th r.) 
eins rey ine of 21,008- d 


This Insurance holds good for any 
of £1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially 
cesar by Te OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
RPORATION, LIMITED, 86 to 44 Moo Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claims, under the following conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address. 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
representative of any person killed by an accident 
£1,000 in Great in or Ireland to the, train 
ticket-beari passe I i a nd 
ing in ers season 8 
excursion ticke oy gd post-office offic in any of the rail: 
way eorting vans, and railway servants travelling with pass of 
railway servants’ ticket in an ordi 
such accident, had in his, of ner ian ie is, with his, oF he 
or the Ww w , or her, 
Stature, written in ‘ak or pencil, on the provided ai 
ce of abode. 6° 


sui 

whether the, coupon be signed or not, Haley — in bag case 
TER CornPORATION LiMiTED, 

% £ ‘4 Moorgate Street, London, B.C., within seven days from the 


One Handred paid to whomsoever the Editor 

ot Peron Wei. ar Seadoo he Neca bn nt, a 
tJ 

rovided that rocaned at the time of such accident had Ta his, pol 


in 
wh it is, with bis, or her, usual signature, wri 
peneil on the space provided at the foot, ‘and that } atid 
within twenty: our hours thereafter, and that notice was given ef 


6, le ed. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 
nese aare et oath of and ipsthiet to fhe cand tan 
$f. the *‘Ocean AOR Nate, LA eS ‘ {ne ea pes 


and 3. 
Me Purchase of this Publication ts admit 
: a | i a to be the 


4 rint of the yt cas 
be geen at the office of this Journal, or of the said co: ¢ 
tha et of th 


0 have 4: 2 a twelve-months’ subdsert; 

f Wreeey feed mine! cabecrivsies 
x Y} ase. Reed, not, during the (ported sovered by tkels 
Riaey weemnct ts Pease bec Patan wes Salt 
cortificate wil! be cont in ange. w.6., ry 
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Note.—A pencil-case will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a title fe used, 
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B. B. WW. wants to know how to make money. He says: 
“My salary is not large enough to furnish even the 
necessaries of life. 1 often have to wait hours for 
work to turn up. How can I use the wasted time 
most profitably? ’’- —-—-You have evidently 
got the wrong kind of job. The man who waits for 
work to come to him generally goes without it. 
Employ those wasted hours in hustling around for 
more work, preferably another and more regular job. 

Pater has recently gone into a new house, and finds 

hat his carpets are so thick that he is obliged to 

vo a quarter of an inch or so off the bottom of 
exh door. ‘The result. is that when tho door is 
cloved there is a tremendous draught. Ile is anxious 
t know if every other person who goes into a new 
house and finds the saine difficulty is obliged to 
remedy it in the same way. No, not 
necessarily. Thero is, I believe, a hinge mado which 
raises the door gradually as it is opened, and allows 
it to drop flush with the floor when itis closed. Any 
ironmonger would supply you with a couple. 

Jrsrorvs Bersxarp has often noticed that the front seat 
cf the omn‘bus is favoured mostly by ladies, and 
thst these ladies are very frequently in conversation 
with the driver. He wants to know if there is any 
special fascination about *bus drivers. 
bere is this fascination: that a ’bus driver is 
wally a manly man, and a manly man has special 
attractions for some girls. Young ‘bus drivers 
especially are dashing, horsey fellows, with plenty 
of racy stories and plenty of cheek. Young shep 
girls and typines often find conversation with such 
men very pleasant, and Ihave heard of cases in 
which stich conversations have led to very bappy 
marrisges. 

J. L. T. writes to me thus: 
ovr ears in love with a young 
cichtecn, and I suppose that is rather 
cet married, particularly as lm an apprentice aril 
earning very little money. Ought 1 to go abroad 
ail try to forget all about her. or should To marry 
hey and trast to luck?) The lady is only seventeen.” 

_———— Do nothing rash, 7. 1. T. 1 sym- 
pathise very deeply, for I was nineteen once, MmEhy 
sears ave, and Foonce had it just as badly as you 
seein to have it. But i lived to get over it, and 


“T am absolutely head 
tady, but Im only 


many years after, when | had mere money and 
more sense, 1 got married. But it was quite a long 
thine after. 


Mocrueten asks: “Are the children of the present 
generation as industrious us there of the preceding 
anes ?”- This qnestion betrays a singular 
jenorance of a notoricus historical fact. ‘Tho 
children of every generation are net only less in- 
destrious, but in every other way inferior to their 
p.rents, and have been so since the bevinning of 
thinus. Every child is taught at an early age how 
perfect were his parents when they were youms. 
My own offspring will tell gon first-hand accounts 
fony own peerless youth, culled from myself at 
atbanements, and 1 for my part have been as-ured 
sy omy own father how manutfold were his virtues 
when young. Tn fact, one positively wonders where 
chines will end if children go on deteriorating at 
the present rate. Why, when Twas youns (To 
be continued in special supplement. Printer). 

Ix order to keep one's feet. warm in winter, AntTEMIS 


aginary 
sate and toes. Further, we have a certain amomt 
rr Tinuity tomintain, ‘The rumour that your editor 
DP been seon by the office boy kicking the air foe 
ty ominutes mici:t cause errencous impressicns to 
ce ahout: and if even he, in the fulness of years 
fool bunour, ds not exempt fren foul calumny, how 
heed it go with readers of equal, but le-s established, 
recpectabvity ? 
“ENGAGEMENT” COMPETITION TESULT. 
offered be Str. Note 
cont “Bneouemont” competition buve 


Toy tye prices of half a gnines 


hook im the re 


Lite Mies fla A. Svinmonds, of 7, 

» Jarndon, Wo, and Mr Ro Fletcher. 

t, Perkridre, S fowdato comsetation 
Save been sent to a nurter of ather cont 


Neie.—A pencii-case v i] be awarded to each reader whose Ictter is dealt with on this page, or whose surgestion for a title fe used, 
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RESULT OF THE FOOTSALL PiZTURE 
PUZZLE COMPETITION. 


1 Er wil bo remen:t:ored that in this competition three 


young te | 


zes of £250, £109, ani £50, and a thousand 
eonselution gifts, were offered to the competitors 
fron whom the editor of J'carson's Weekly re- 
cuved eompleie lists of names, correct or most 
nearly correct. 

In the event of a tie the prizes were to be 
awarded in order of merit to thd tieing competiturs 
whose answers to the question, “Why is Sheffie'd 
oe were considered by the editor to be the 
ost. 

The attempts in this eampctition have now been 
carefully checked, with the result that a mumnber cf 
competiters have sent in absolutcly correct lists. 
The award of the prizes, therefore, had to be 
decided according to the merits of the answers to 
the conundrum, 

After careful examinaticn the answers of the 
competilors whose names and addresses appear be- 
low have been selected by the editor as the best 
of those sent in by ticing competitors. 

The prize of £250 goes to 

Mr. Thomas MeMenemy, 3, Queen Street, 

Paisley, 
whose reply to the conundrum “Why is Sheffield 
United?” ran as follows: If they change their “cen- 
tre” they will become Sheffield Untied. 

The second prize of £100 has been awarded to 

Mr. William McCallum, 26, Upper Craigs, 

Stirling, N.B., 
whose reply ran as follows: Their first division 
might land them in tie second. 

Tho third prize of £50 has been divided equally 
between 

Mr. Ernest George Bradford, “Highbury,” Cot- 
terill Road, Surbiten, Surrey, and Mrs. Caroline 
Young, 10 Bruntsfic!d Avenue, Edinburgh, N.B., 
each of whom sent in the following answer: 
Beeause they were joined by a Priest and they had 
ail things in Common, 

In reading these conundrums, some competiturs 
will no doubt recognise them as resembling answers 
which they themselves sent im. 

For example, scveral competitors sent in as a 
solution to the riddle: “Because they were joined 
by a Priest"; but only those two competitors who 
divided the third prize made the reply complete by 
the addition of the words “and they had all things 
in Common.” “Common,” it will be remembered, 
was an International, and, of course, @ prominent 
player for Nuetlicld United. 

Again, quite a number of competitors introduce] 
the werd “division” in their answers, but no one, 
with the exception of Mr, William McCallum, pro- 
duced so happy a sentence as that which brings him 
the second prize. 

Naturally, a play upon the words “United” and 
“Untied” was to be found in other attempts besides 
that of Mr. Thomas MeMenemy, the winner of the 
first prize, but he alone hit upen the idea of associ- 
ating the “centre” (forward or half, as you like) in 
the team with the “centre” of the word “ United.” 

Helow will be feund a list of solutions to the 


cash yp: 


ree. 2, Hilton: &. Swann; 4, Warren; 5, Coloman; 6, 
Bell, 7, Scott; 8 Appl-vard; 9, Hawkes; 10, Burnes; 11, 
Archer 12, Haru ter; 12. Walton; 14, Harper; 15, Shepherd ; 
16, Needham: 17, Hail; 18, Wardrope; 19, Burton; 29, Lerch; 


21, Cox logy. 13. Springthorpe: 24, Lumley; 25. Collins ; 
26, Ros: 27, Linward, 28, Bowers; 29, Lappin; 30, Hitch. 
These solutions must not be taken as the only 


possible ones tu the pictures, as, according to th 
conditions of the contest, where two or more correct 
silutions to one picture were found, each was 
almitted, 

A great number of competitors went wrong over 
No. 26, for which solution they used the word 
“Bache.” The name of this player, however, is not 
pronounced “Bars,” but “Patchy.” 


Nest wook we shall make an announcement 
regarding the winners of consvlation gifts. 


Maisie wants to know wiat would happen if everyone 
in the world beeama a tectotaller to-morrow ?———- 
-—— -This is one of those questions which take tcn 
seconds to ask and ten days to answer, I don’t pro- 
pos, therefore, (o answer it in full; but it may 
inierest Maisie to know that it would be really en 
unfortunate thing. In the first place, nearly one- 
third of the revenues of coronal countries would 
vanish. There would be a good deal less vice and 
misery in the world; but, at the samo time, there 
would also be a great deal less perfectly innocent 
conviviality and comfort. Other things would be 
taved to amake up the loss, and many millions of 
people weuld be ruined until other employment could 
be found them. Milliens of others would take to 
drags and cominit slow suicide. Instead ef asking 
aman to have a glass of Leer with you, you would 
probably offer him a merphia tabloid, which, of 
course, would do hin consideralily more harm. But, 
there, it always scoms to me rather a waste of time 
to surmise what would be the result if the impossible 
hapnene 1. So let as get to something more real and 


wagt ing 
ewiting. 
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WEEK ENDIEG 
JAN, 3, LUUT. 


Ayziovs To Diary: I am writing a short article for 
the “Secrets of Success,” on this subject, which 
will appear shortly in Sxutu's WEEKLY. Many 
thanks for your interesting letter. 

Drrtie has broken off his engagement with a young 
lady, by mutual agreement, and he is anxious to 
know whether he ought to return her letters first, 
or wait until he receives his own back before doing 
sO. There is no definite rule, of course, 
but as it is an understool thing that the Ictters 
are returned on these occasions, it would be a 
simple act of courtesy on the part of the gentleman 
to be the first to place the evidence of their be- 
trothal in the hands of the lady. To wait would 
almost scem to imply a doubt whether the lady in 
question could be trusted to send back every letter, 
the existence of which might cause some uncasiness 
in certain quarters at a later time. 

Joserx asks: “Had King Fdward wished to pay a 
compliment to Queen Alexandra by having her 
likeness on the stamps and coins, would it have 
been permitted ?"----———~— Compliments are out 
of place on coins. Had Quecn Alexandra been a 
sovereign in her own right equal to the King, as 
was the case with Queen Mary and William of 
Orange, such a combination would be level. But 
as the Queen Consort has no reigning powers, save 
those of courtesy as the King’s Consort, her likeness 
could not appear on the coinage or stamps. 

F. L. informs me that everyone has bitten their 
tongue at one time or another in their lives, and 
thinks there is something extraordinary in the fact. 

—I don’t agrce at all. It is a moat 

amazing fact that we are not always biting our 

tongues, and is poly another proof of the wonderful 
way we are made that trouble does not occur more 
often. You have in constant connection with each 
other a sct of teeth, whose whole idea in life is 
“biting"—except, of course, aching—and a tongue 
which is nothing less than a standing invitation 
to be bilten, owing to its scft quality. The two 
organs are constantly moving about, and though 
natural enemies, dwell toucther and only collide 
once in a billion times. The licen and the lamb 
lying down together are simply not in it with the 
teeth and tongue. 
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NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


— 
We pay any number ef claims tin respect of 
each acciéicnut—not the first claim only. 


sido Raitway INSURANCE 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING ) 

491 Claims already paid, including thre? of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurince holds geod for any number of claime 
of £1,000 each—not_ for one on'y, £1,000 i 
gnarantesd by ‘Tur Ocean Accipext asp GU 
Corporation, Limite, 35 to dt Moorgate 
to who:n notices of eliiins, under the followi 
sent within seven days to the above address 
will be paid by tha above Corperation to the leva 
representative of ey pe.son kKilied by an accident 


ANTPE 
treet, Lendon, E.C 


onditiens, must be 


£1,000 in’ Great ritain or Ireland to the tra.a 

. in whieh the deceased was an erdinare 
ticket bearing passenger helders of season end 
excursion tichets. and pos cials in anv ot the ra: 


Vat the tine of such accident bad in his, ot 
urance Coupon on this page, or the paper is 


way eorting Vv: and raiway servauts travelling wilh pass ar 
radway servants’ ticket in an ordinary earrin and who, at the 
time of euch xecident, had in bis. or her, possession, the Jusurance 
Coupon on this pase. or the peper in which it is, with his, or he- 
usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on th» space provided st 
the foot. This pap r may be Icit at his, or her, place of abode. 66 
long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the lent! 
representatives of sich person injured, should death result, from 
such accident within threo calendar mouths thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrenc. 

In the event of a person Laving the enrrent number of 

Peaiso'’s Weekly on him, or her, at the time of heing 
¢S 109 kilhd by a railway accident in the United Kingd vn, 

although not by an aceident to eny trein inachich he of 
she may be travelling @3 @ pus<enecr, the nextaftkin of tho 
dec will receive the snm of ONE UUNDRED POUNDS 
whether the coupon be signed or not, provided notice in every case 
be given to Tie O-ets AC. best avd GUARANTEE Corporation Dire, 
3 to 44 Moc. vate Street, London, E.C., within seven days trom the 
vrenrrence of the accident, 

One Hundred Pounds wit! be paid to whomsoever the Faditor 
of Pearson's Werkly may decide to be the Nest-of-kin ef any eyeliss 
who meets his death by an accident while actually riding a eve 
nrovided that decensr 
ver, possession tie | 
which it is. with ! of ber. usaal signature, written in ink @7 
pencil on the ertcc vidal at the foot, and thet death occurred 
within twenty-four he hercatfter, and that netice was given of 
ench accident to the Cornorsien at aleve address within there 
days of ils occurre: Tiis paper may te left at bia, or hee, 
piace of abode, so te as the coupon is sivned, 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract 

This insurance hakis cood for the current week of issue only and 
entitles the bolder ta tie te net of. and is subjcet to the ev 
of, tha “@cean Accivent and Guarantce Company, Limited, Aci,” 
pat) Risks Nos zon Fa 

The Purchase of th's Pullication fs aduitted to be the py: xyment 
of a Presoium under Sect. 33 of the Act A Print oie my ae 
the aeen at the oftes of this Jouranl. or of the said corpuratioa. 
No person ean recover on more than one Coupon Ticket of this 
Paar In restive! of (he ahd risk 

absoribers who have fa ate at om f CM 
for PEARSON'S WEEK. Ev adwauce to tunis vewereent. oF 


to the Publisher, nel not, during the period 

evbecription, sien t!o coupon. er carry tie riod coverct by teer 
it 1s nig BPSONnALy to oraz ire Lis Dew ent’s recaipt to the 
pab'icher o} 2 Paper. enrietta rect, 

tartiifests will bog rein oxehansa, % Eien, WG: "ane: a 
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Avalabic fram § p.m., Tisur-day, December 27:4 F] 
Sell midalgit, Briday, Jabaary tm, 1901," sadas 


Pontea by Horace Cov, Rrevm'’s Ratings, B.C, and Patlianed b 
Péansos Lrp., at Pearsoa’s Woekly Luildings, Henrietta ‘Surect, ie Wee 
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Beautiful Indian ink 


and —— Portraits. 


before. it is, 


on the back, 
4/6 ands 4d, postage to 
Enlargement Department, 


ARTHUR PEARSON Lid., I7 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


+ These portraits are of the If 
‘finest artistic merit, and'f 
"what. is perhaps as im-.[} 
2 ’ portant, they are 
Walipermenent. If you want 

m™ to preserve the photo of . 
ie . someone who. is. dear, or] 
} who-has passed: away, have | 
# one of these enlargements |} 


too late. 


: pictures. copied: bust style 
—head'‘and shoulders only. 


4/6 


Size 2oin. by 15in. When | 
sending order enclose the | 
’ picture you want enlarged } 
, with your name and address || 
and: enclose |E 


THE 
UNRIVALLED 
REMEDY 


Bsc ygaminsjozence 


‘IF YOU CANNOT SLEEP” 
because you have a Cough 
or tickling in your throat, 
USE KEATING’S LOZENGES, 
THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY; 
one alone affords relief— 
 -well-called “sweet relief”— 
in cases of Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis. Sold everywhere 
in Tins, 183d. each; free on 
receipt of stamps. 


THOS. KEATING, Chemist, London. 


ite 


All} 


“Nilo Better Food.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., etc. 


Fry J 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


QGocow 


wr have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


fons. tee Adverticcnierts shoul’ <. soot to 


the atvert’s 


SIR CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 


Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, I[relaad. 


~+ Poncetiqant, PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LCYOGN, W.6, 
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The advent of Peps, the new and. pleasant 
chest diseases, has as ioodor method 
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fashion, They con ao Se A eoay th tra and 
Saas balsamic essences of bine eesas-ceaight 
for the Chest cind lungs is all wrong Sabana ewetiewst ° Was 
gs arene the lungs. ES tewallow — 

are 


> 
Sette 


d other threat, lungs, and ¢ 
its work is done, your, chest, ‘heont’ and Bamge pet” 
Peps cure ve cough and colds by making the cough easy, natural, and pale- 
_ less, and by destroying disease germs. ection showing piroetice 2k iad 
You simply take a little Pep from its silver paper wrapping and let it dieselve _ taken by the Pepe fumes int P 
Ca ee ee bien te releases the pine essences imprisoned $8 the tablet, and “Nami Cavity. 2.6 TH 
immediately the becomes easy natural; the phiegm is lecsetied, ==. Tons 
"ed ‘a brings out te ll oe dat ab pers inated iro plied 


HE repute of Dewars “ White 
Label” Whisky is merely the out-. 
come of its remarkable excellence. Men 
of taste recognise in the delicate charm 
of Dewar's-famous whisky a combination 
of quality, age and flavour rarely equalled. 
~You will be well advised to select. 


